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GREEN INVASION 


sophisticated yet naive, friendly, all readiness for anything colle- 


Je a few months and they will be with us again---eager, bewildered, 
giate---the class of 1936! 


@ And we---you and all others who are working with students---have to 
be ready for them. We want to catch them while those “pre-potent 
predispositions” are fresh and pliable---while there is a real chance to 
help them get in with the right crowd, form the right habits, get the 
right slant on college and religion and life. 


q@ Four years ago we thought of a special Freshman Intercollegian. We 
tried it out. Twenty-five thousand sold and the second year thirty thou- 
sand. Last year's sale of thirty-five thousand copies indicated clearly 
to us that we had hit on an idea of real value. So all this year we have 
been planning for the 1932 Freshman issue---watching for the best expe- 
rience in freshman orientation, noting those who have something to say 
to freshmen and ability to say it effectively. The Freshman issue is now 
“in the works” and will be ready for your use September first. (And 
by the way, remember that, on the same no-profit basis on which the 
magazine itself is published, we will mail the Freshman Number direct 
to your freshmen at their home addresses.) 


@ If you would like to have a sample of last year's number, for your own 
information before ordering or to use in convincing the Dean or Presi- 
dent that this is something worth using, just say the word. 


Send for a Sample Copy 





THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Put me down for an annual subscription. 

Send copies of the Freshman Number. 
Name 
Street 


City State 


(Enclosed is $ ) Date desired 











Off the Press September First 





200 COLLEGES 


and universities ordered the 
Green Invasion Number of 
the INTERCOLLEGIAN in 1931. 
Here are a few toppers in 
the list. 


Copies 
Univ. of Wisconsin ....1,000 
University of Iowa ....1,000 
Mass. Inst. of Tech. ... 800 
zenes A. 6 M.....-.... OF 
University of Illinois... 500 
North Carolina State .. 500 
Se 2 eee 500 
Univ. of Idaho (S.B.). 500 
Georgia Tech ......... 500 
DEE hen waa awanees 450 


University of Vermont. 350 
SS | ee 300 


CE: wine's 6 ow weaee 300 
oss <b 0 dia ou aahy 275 
Muskingum ........... 250 
Y. W. C. A. Grove City, 
rs ls Cres Lo al a 250 
Wesleyan, Connecticut . 200 
0 ese ee 200 
University of Florida... 200 
WwW. @& Jd. College ...... 200 
Springfield College .... 200 
a, 200 
RATES 


Including postage and shipping 
$1.00 for 10 copies 
$4.25 for 50 copies 
$8.00 for 100 copies 
$35.00 for 500 copies 


$50.00 for 1,000 copies 


If preferred, copies will be 
mailed to individuals 


Regular subscription rate: 
$1.25 per year. 























GOD -SENSE 


; A grant us wisdom in these coming days, 


And eyes unsealed, that we clear visions see 
Of that new world that He would have us build, 
To Life's ennoblement and His high ministry. 


God give us sense---God-sense of Life's new needs, 
And souls aflame with new-born chivalries--- 

To cope with those black growths that foul the ways,--- 
To cleanse our poisoned founts with God-born energies. 


To pledge our souls to nobler, loftier life, 
To win the world to His fair sanctities, 

To bind the nations in a Pact of Peace, 
And free the Soul of Life for finer loyalties. 


Not since Christ died upon His lonely Cross 
Has Time such prospect held of Life’s new birth ; 
Not since the world of chaos first was born 
Has man so clearly visaged hope of a new earth. 


Not of our own might can we hope to rise 
Above the ruts and failures of the past, 
But, with his help Who did the first earth build, 


With hearts courageous we may fairer build this last. 
JOHN OXENHAM 


Quoted by Sir James Marchant, Anthology of Jesus (Harper) 
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Who's Who 


WALTER M. Horton (Theism and the Modern 
Mood) is circling the world during a sabbatical 
from Oberlin. En route he is lecturing at Shansi 
Schools, and at Yenching, Cheeloo and Doshisha 
Universities. 

oO 

FRANCIS P. MILLER (co-author, The Giant of 
the Western World) is Chairman of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. 


° 


CLARENCE ProuTY SHEDD, on leave as a Pro- 
fessor at Yale, is a secretary of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation. 


* 


HAVER CURRIE is an undergraduate at the Uni- 

versity of Texas. 
e 

Our Book Reviewers this month are: H. L. 
Seamans, University of Washington; Charles 
Schwieso, Jr., Calif. Tech; Chih Meng, author of 
China Speaks; the Hon. Ross A. Collins (Mis- 
sissippi); Daniel J. Fleming, author of Helping 
People Grow and of other books; Wilmer J. 
Kitchen, traveling student secretary in New Eng- 
land; David R. Porter, Executive Secretary of 
the Student Division of the Y. M. C. A. 
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Devoted to the Concerns of the Christian Student A(ovement 
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EDITORIAL 


Commencement... 


SOMEONE HAS SAID that America’s most authentic 
poet is the man who names the Pullman cars. 
Second in rank must be the man whose poetic 
fancy led him to give the word Commencement 
to those exercises of combined pageantry and 
liturgy which bring to conclusion a college course. 
Once so yclept, the name perists because of its 
symbolism. The crowded week of interesting 
events, stimulating reunions, significant persons, 
makes a moving story. But we are conscious, 
somehow, that the best of the tale escapes us. 
What happens is more real than apparent: Ina 
phrase of English 1 which the intellectual havoc 
of graduate years cannot wholly obliterate, a 
Commencement connotes more than it denotes. 
It is an experience: it holds values the ultimate 
reference of which lie deep in the essential hun- 
gers of life. For many it is a symbol; above 
the more specious activities of our college life we 
come to value such reminders of the life of the 
Spirit. They are outward and visible signs of an 
inward and spiritual grace. 


The Problem of Liquor . . . 


ELSEWHERE WE PRINT the prize-winning edito- 
rials in the contest sponsored by THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN. The thoughtful quality of the returns 
convinces us anew that the most important thing 
that we as a nation can do is to lift out of its 
political setting this urgent social question. The 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act are 
secondary questions; the primary question is 
this: how as a civilized nation are we to handle 
beverage alcohol to insure the maximum personal 
health and social well-being of all our people? 
We must not permit ourselves to be stampeded 
by those who would offer “personal liberty” as 
the sole answer to this primary question. We 
plead, simply, for an intelligent discussion of all 
the facts, such for example as we have tried to 
stimulate through this contest (and which we 
trust many local college papers will continue) or 
that sponsored by the University of Illinois As- 
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sociation in its Liquor Parley,* or even more 
recently in the “Prohibition Plainly Put” radio 
talks of the National Student Federation. 
These are good signs, may they multiply! 
« 
“Too Dirty!” ... 


A RECENT EDITORIAL in the Yale Daily News has 
some sweeping things to say about politics as a 
profession. “Politics no longer is a decent pro- 
fession.” It is “just too dirty” to be a fit or chal- 
lenging career for a college graduate, believes the 
News. This is a sobering accusation which with- 
out doubt has material justification. It gives rise, 
however, to two inquiries: first, what effective 
means does the News propose for Yale graduates 
to use in translating their ideals for political im- 
provement into legislative action? If “a very 
real nation-wide disgust menaces ... the 
American government” what are Yale men to do 
about it? This is a serious question and one 
which will bear the kind of realistic discussion the 
News has initiated. 

A second query has to do with the political sit- 
uation in the colleges themselves, not a few of 
which at this moment find themselves in the grip 
of a system as organized, as sinister, as disinter- 
ested in the common good, as entrenched as any 
of the “systems” of our great cities. This is not 
a sweeping condemnation, it is simply a recogni- 
tion of the facts which now exist. It will be diffi- 
cult for the colleges to demonstrate much right- 
eous indignation or moral leadership as long as 
ghost-voting, fraternity trading. and the tactics 
of college blocs and caucuses continue to thrive. 

These two queries hang together. What can 
we do about both? Christian Association Cabi- 
nets and members have a responsibility for tak- 
ing the lead. 

& 
Long Live the King . . . 


THE JAZZ AGE is dead. There is still debate about 
the precise date of the demise; some put it at the 
stock market crash in the autumn of 1929, others 
maintain that it died a lingering death, of a sort 


* Report available at 50c 
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of creeping paralysis or progressive coma, so that 
one may not be quite certain when the last spark 
flickered out. But there is agreement that the 
end did come and that the mourners are few. Of 
course, there will be some campuses and some in- 
dividuals where the news will arrive late (was 
not the battle of New Orleans fought after peace 
had been declared?) but the age of thrills and 
self-expression, of headaches and aspirin, is now 
history. 

One characteristic answer of that age to the 
problems of life was, “Why worry?” Things are 
as they are, the argument ran; let us make the 
best of them. The best we can do is to live our 
own lives and let the rest of the world go by. And 
that led, sometimes all too swiftly, to the second 
characteristic answer, “What’s the use?” The 
forces of life are too much for us—we can’t 
change human nature—if we can’t capture life at 
least we can end it, and many did; the suicide 
rate in one metropolitan city more than doubled 
in the ten years following 1920. 

One way to describe the transition from the 
post-war period is to say that we are getting back 
into the stream of history. We were on a holi- 
day. We were looking on life as something made 
just for us, only sometimes to find it counterfeit. 
Science, evolution, history—all seemed in that 
period of prosperity to have been piling them- 
selves up just for us. But that view collapses. 
And gradually we are coming to see that history 
cannot be made to stop with us, else it plays us 
false; we must get back in the stream and help 
direct its future or we lose its service in the pres- 
ent. This in fact was exactly what business did; 
it settled down to take its profits, grateful for a 
beneficent present, unmindful of the future. Inter- 
nationally we were magnifying and defending the 
gains of the past, not following the logic of those 
gains forward to further world understanding 
and coéperation. Essentially Professor Dewey 
puts the same idea thus: while the nineteenth 
century discovered past history and evolution 
(which is simply the stretching of history to its 
limit of elasticity), the even more significant task 
of the twentieth century will be to discover future 
history. There are signs that this is happening 
—not only in Russia but in the attitude of us all. 

This of.course is not to sound a new note in a 
truly Christian movement; always the Christian 
has had the advantage in having the clearly ex- 
pressed ideal of Jesus as basis for judging the 
present and building the future. It is not strange, 
therefore, that at a time like this Christian As- 
sociation Cabinets and Conference Committees 
are adding stimulus and giving leadership to this 
new and growing determination among students 
to “get into the stream of history,” to have a 
creative part in utilizing the achievements of the 
past with intelligence and social vision for a 
better tomorrow. 
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The State Universities and Religion . . . 


THE RECENT CONFERENCE in Chicago of the new 
officers of the Christian Associations in the “Big 
Ten” was striking evidence of the health of stu. 
dent religion in the state universities. Here in 
our largest institutions, where official recognition 
of religion is low to the vanishing point, where 
alumni financial support is hardest to unearth, 
there, nevertheless, is real religion to be found 
and real campus organizations to express the 
same. There was no little evidence in this Big 
‘len meeting, and elsewhere east and west, that 
spontaneous student campus fellowship develops 
on every campus, however little encouragement 
may be given to it by faculty, alumni and other 
senior friends. Often it seems that the harder 
the soil the more vigorous in spiritual fiber is the 
human result. 

This does not mean that friends of religion in 
higher education should not do much more than 
is now being done to foster these values of the 
spirit which we call personal religion. The 
Y. M. C. A. pioneered in this field and latterly the 
churches and various members of the faculty and 
university administrative officers have worked 
out many plans of religious nurture. It is not 
in spite of these plans but as a concomitant of 
them, sometimes as an evidence of their effective- 
ness, that spontaneous student expressions, like 
the Christian Associations, have shown them- 
selves and grown strong. Thus it may be said 
that a thriving Association, or something like it 
even if it have another name, is a necessity in a 
normal university. 

a 
Standing for a Principle .. . 


THE MAINTENANCE of freedom of university life 
for students to form such campus Christian fel- 
lowships may be regarded as a major moral con- 
cern. Comparable to freedom of speech and 
conscience in a commonwealth is freedom of 
spontaneous Christian association in a college 
community. Those who struggle to maintain such 
freedom are men of moral insight and courage. 
Such a man was E. L. Devendorf of the Univer- 
sity of California. His sudden and too early 
death leaves us bereft not only in the areas of 
courageous, good-humored, contagious friendship 
but also in this area of the deepest student need. 
To some he seemed too insistent a fighter for the 
independence of the Christian Association at 
Berkeley; fortunately the morrow of such discus- 
sions found opponents laughing together. But he 
saw organization as a sacred thing. It may bea 
sacrament of the spirit. As such it was desper- 
ately urgent to maintain unimpaired a free 
campus Christian fellowship. Amiable compro- 
mise on such a point was for him a denial of the 
Holy Spirit. We have learned to value men who 


when a principle is at stake are faithful unto 


death. 
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WHat iF Mr. GANDHI 
Hap A Free HAnb IN INDIA? 


¢ 


“what is needed is reconciliation; 
the supreme test of Mr. Gandhi's 
policy of non-violent cooperation 
now is...... " (See page 254, 
second column) 


By WALTER M. HORTON 


- 


INDIAN political issues do not look so simple to 
me today as they did when I left America. I have 
in fact come to believe that American public opin- 
ion has been over-simplifying the Indian problem 
in a way that leads us to pass harsh and biased 
judgment. This is a matter, I find, on which 
there is a great deal of strong feeling among 
American missionaries in India. Most of them 
are proud to call themselves Indian nationalists 
in some sense; but when they read such edito- 
rials as “Gandhi Before Pilate,” in the Christian 
Century, they shake their heads despairingly and 
wonder if America will ever understand how com- 
plicated the Indian situation really is. 


We in America have been reasoning like this: 
“Mr. Gandhi,” we say, “is a great and good man. 
He is a great patriot, like Washington and Lin- 
coln. He is more than that; he is a saint and a 
religious genius, like Buddha and St. Francis; he 
is, in fact, a great patriot and a great saint rolled 
up in one, and is applying religious principles to 
the solution of political problems on a scale 
unparalleled in history. Therefore, only low- 
minded and small-minded people will stand in the 
way of his noble endeavors, and posterity will 
justly despise them as it now despises the ac- 
cusers of Socrates and the enemies of Jesus.” 

My month in India has not destroyed my faith 
in the substantial justice of the premises of this 
reasoning, but it has led me to see that the con- 
clusion does not follow from the premises. 


Like Tolstoy 


After listening for a month to all sorts of at- 
tacks upon Mr. Gandhi’s character and reputa- 
tion, and comparing what is said about him by 
his enemies with what is said by his friends, and 
what he has himself said in print, I am still dis- 
posed to regard him with admiration and rever- 
ence, and I still find in his writings an unfailing 
source of inspiration—and shame. It is too early 
to determine his proper place in the host of the 
great and the good, but I am inclined to think 
that Professor H. A. Miller is right in comparing 
the moral influence exerted by Gandhi in the 
twentieth century with that exerted by Tolstoy in 
the nineteenth. That each of these two was the 
greatest man of his century I am not so sure; 
but both of them rank very high in my estimation. 
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Believing as I do that Mr. Gandhi is a saint 
and a religious genius, one of God’s messengers 
to the human race, I also quite agree with those 
who regard him as a dangerous man, whose in- 
fluence must often be firmly and vigorously op- 
posed, lest India be reduced to anarchy and chaos. 
There are no more dangerous men, from the 
point of view of practical politics, than saints and 
prophets; and the greater they are, the more dan- 
gerous they are. 

Inconsistency 


Mr. Gandhi has more practical political shrewd- 
ness than most prophets, and he is saved from 
fanaticism of the worst sort by his habit of severe 
self-criticism and his willingness to confess his 
blunders when he has made them; yet he has 
much of the prophet’s one-sidedness and the 
prophet’s habit of wholesale condemnation. No 
Western reader, however critical of his own civi- 
lization, can help being appalled at the radical 
“Confession of Faith,” written before the War, 
in which Mr. Gandhi refers to medical science as 
“black magic” and hospitals as “instruments that 
the Devil has been using for his own purpose,” 
and in which he says, “India’s salvation consists 
in unlearning what she has learned during the 
last fifty years. The railways, telegraphs, hos- 
pitals, lawyers, doctors, and such like have all to 
go.”” One appreciates the prophetic insight in all 
this, as one does in similar sweeping statements 
of Ruskin and Tolstoy; there is something radi- 
cally wrong with machine civilization, which 
needs the wisdom of the East to correct it; but 
the attempt to act upon this program (as some of 
Mr. Gandhi’s extremist followers would be will- 
ing to do) would be an act of mad fanaticism, 
comparable with the attempt during the War to 
suppress all things German, from Beethoven to 
Hamburger steak. Mr. Gandhi has in effect taken 
back a good many of his extreme utterances, for 
his political good sense periodically rescues him 
from his prophetic extravagances; but I think it 
must be said that the marriage of saint and pol- 
itician in him is not always a happy marriage 
and leads him into a maze of inconsistencies. 
Sometimes he is so politic that he appears to be 
in danger of compromising his principles; some- 
times he throws prudence to the winds and pub- 
lishes blazing indiscretions which may have an 
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inflammatory effect upon public opinion. It is 
always Truth that he wishes to serve; Truth is 
to him the only God; but he pursues Truth amid 
the pressure of wildly antagonistic blocs, where 
it is hard to see things steadily and whole. Since 
different factions lay hold of different elements 
in his inconsistent teachings, it is no wonder that 
opposite and contradictory views about his influ- 
ence can be successfully defended. A Moslem in 
Lahore, who was explaining to me why he did not 
support Mr. Gandhi at present, told me that 
nevertheless he believed him to be “a great re- 
straining influence,’”’ making for peace and recon- 
ciliation. I asked him what he thought of the 
view that Mr. Gandhi was a great inciting influ- 
ence, making for hatred and violence, since the 
country was never so free from terrorism as 
when he was in jail. The Moslem thought a mo- 
ment, then replied, “I believe the facts would 
justify that statement also.” 


Supreme Test 

My conversations with different groups of peo- 
ple in India have led me, then, to the conclusion 
that not all the justice and not all the wisdom in 
India are with Mr. Gandhi and his followers, and 
that if they were to be released from the pressure 
of government opposition, and given a free hand, 
the result might be disastrous for India. I can- 
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not wish the Congress to overthrow the govern. 
ment, any more than I can wish the government 
to triumph completely and put an end to politica] 
agitation in India. Mr. Batchelder, lecturer on 
the Franconia, once remarked in answer to a 
question that the ideal state would be one in 
which the laws were made by radicals and admin- 
istered by conservatives. That is exactly what 
we should have in India, if the Gandhi-Irwin 
truce could have been maintained. Indian na- 
tionalism would have supplied the steam; British 
Government, the boiler, pistons, and track; be. 
tween them, they would have produced progress, 
As it is, the steam is bursting forth with destruc. 
tive violence and the government is trying to sup- 
press it instead of controlling and directing it, 
It is hard to say who is most to blame for the 
present tragic breach: Lord Willingdon, whose 
peremptory refusal to discuss the Ordinances 
with Mr. Gandhi did much to aggravate the situa- 
tion; or the Congress, whose no-rent campaign 
was practically a violation of the truce and whose 
attempt to set up a parallel government, responsi- 
ble to no one but themselves and without the 
support either of the Moslems or the untouch- 
ables, really compelled the authorities to take 
drastic action. Blame, after all, does not settle 
anything; what is needed is reconciliation; and 
the supreme test of Mr. Gandhi’s policy of non- 
violent non-coéperation now is, Can it lead India 
toward reconciliation and peace, or will it lead 


India into dissension, hatred and violence? 


War's Equivalent 


This is the question which I kept constantly in 
mind as I traveled through India, and which I 
put, in different forms, to people of many differ- 
ent political affiliations. Otherwise stated, it is 
the question whether Mr. Gandhi has really dis- 
covered a “moral equivalent for war,” a method 
of carrying on necessary social conflict without 
either hatred or violence, and in such a way as 
to bring about substantial justice for weak and 
strong alike, without any of the brutality or in- 
humanity of armed conflict. 

I cannot report, as an eye-witness, how effec- 
tive “soul-force” is when it stands up in the pres- 
ence of lathis and rifles; for I went all through 
India without witnessing a single public demon- 
stration, or seeing an arrest take place. The jails 
are full; but most arrests take place very quiet- 
ly, without violence on the part of the police. In 
Bombay I arrived just too late to see a load of 
volunteers carried off to jail for picketing the 
place where liquor licenses were to be auctioned 
off; but I did see squads of turbaned police 
marching about swinging their brass-tipped bam- 
boo staffs (lathis), and a lorry-load of “‘Tommies” 
with a mounted gun, patrolling up and down a 
main street. One of my strongest impressions is 
a negative one: that Indian cities, in this time 
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of civil conflict, are quieter and safer than New 
York or Chicago under normal conditions. This 
is due partly to Mr. Gandhi’s restraining influ- 
ence upon his nonviolent warriors and partly to 
the government’s vigilance in detecting and pun- 
ishing terrorists. 

More important than any impressions gained 
through the eye is a strong impression, gained 
through conversation with people on both sides, 
that the present conflict, even in so far as it re- 
mains nonviolent, does not escape wholly from 
the evils which we associate with war. The Gov- 
ernor-General of Bombay, in a speech delivered 
while we were there, accused Mr. Gandhi and 
the Congress party of creating a “war psychol- 
ogy,” even though they professed a policy of non- 
violence. In so far as this means a soldierly cour- 
age and an indomitable will, held firm as a bay- 
onet in the face of all attempts at coercion by the 
Government, this is no real indictment; for 
therein precisely consists that “moral equivalent 
for war” which we hope may some day make ar- 
maments unnecessary and wholesale killing obso- 
lete. The real sting in the Governor’s accusation 
lies in the fact that the less heroic and admirable 
side of war psychology is also to be seen in the 
present conflict—on both sides. Each side paints 
the other side black and imputes evil motives to 


_all its actions. Each side becomes more and more 


deeply entrenched in its own original position, 
and less and less disposed to consider peace over- 
tures as anything but trickery, since progres- 
sively it loses faith in the other side’s sincerity. 
Agreement with the adversary looks like a treaty 
with Satan, and the efforts of reconcilers are 
angrily rejected. Coercion is brought to bear 
upon all who would remain neutral; colleges, for 
example, are picketed to compel students to drop 
their studies and enlist in the war. Aggressive 
as well as defensive measures are taken against 
the enemy, and these measures may be cruel and 
tyrannical, even though nonviolent. Under these 
circumstances, hatred and bitterness creep more 
and more into the conflict, and it is dragged down 
to a level where physical violence is apt to break 
out at any time. 

This leads to a further difficulty: Many of Mr. 
Gandhi’s followers are nonviolent from necessity 
only, or policy only, and not from choice. They 
hate the British and wish to do them harm, but 
believe that under present circumstances they 
can harm them more effectively, and suffer less 
retaliation from them, if they fight without 
weapons. The statement was made to me, just 
after my arrival in Bombay, by one who on the 
whole favored the Congress side, that the vast 
majority of Mr. Gandhi’s followers were of this 
description. 

Messiah Myth 

It may not be incomprehensible, in view of 

these and other facts for which this brief article 
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does not afford space, that many American mis- 
sionaries find it difficult to sympathize with the 
indiscriminating admiration with which all Mr. 
Gandhi’s words and works are welcomed, in some 
circles in America, and why they wince at such 
titles as “Gandhi Before Pilate.” Some of them, 
no doubt, have been unduly influenced by their 
oath of neutrality and their association with Eng- 
lish people. Others are political conservatives, 
and find it as hard to recognize the saintliness of 
Mr. Gandhi as it would be for them to recognize 
the saintliness of Eugene V. Debs, or any other 
political radical. But while political liberals and 
radicals amongst the missionaries are apt to be- 
lieve in Swaraj and admire Mr. Gandhi, they too 
are apt to protest against the over-simplification 
of the Indian problem by American liberals and 
the premature deification of the man they admire. 
While they regret that Bishop Badley had tried, 
in his book, The Solitary Throne, to exalt Christ 
by contrasting him with Mr. Gandhi, they do feel 
that we are in danger of creating a Gandhi myth 
as we created a Wilson myth during the war, and 
so, when Mr. Gandhi blunders in his colossal task, 
feeling the same disillusionment about him which 
we felt about Wilson when he failed, at Paris, to 
live up to the role of infallible Messiah. A com- 
parison between Gandhi and Christ, if it is to be 
made, should be drawn with an eye to the differ- 
ences as well as the similarities between first- 
century Palestine and twentieth-century India. 
Some of the similarities are startling: the British 
and Roman governments, both peaceful, enlight- 
(Turn to page 268.) 
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MAKING CurRiIsTIANITY RESPECTABLE 
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By FRANCIS P. MILLER 


DURING the past generation many leaders of 
American Protestantism undertook the task of 
making religion respectable. Their determina- 
tion to do so sprang from a sincere desire to 
rehabilitate religion. They realized that the 
thought forms of nineteenth century American 
Protestantism did not appeal to the modern man 
and that if the modern man were to be considered 
religious other thought forms would have to be 
discovered which would appeal to him. Two as- 
sumptions lay behind this undertaking. One was 
that many elements dear to the heart of orthodox 
American Protestantism could be discarded with- 
out any loss to the Christian faith. In this they 
were right. The other assumption was that a 
form of religion which used the categories of 
modern thought and appealed to the finer feelings 
of modern man would of necessity still be Chris- 
tian. In this they were wrong. There is no nec- 
essary connection whatever between the thinking 
of modern man at his best and Christianity. On 
the contrary, Christian faith and the mind of 
modern man have so little in common that the 
logic of modern thinking drives in exactly the op- 
posite direction from Christian thinking. If the 
parable of the camel and the eye of the needle 
were to be applied to the contemporary scene it 
would be the young intellectual rather than the 
young rich man who would have most difficulty 
wriggling through. 


Disservice 


Though the effort to make religion intellectu- 
ally respectable was intended as a service to 
Christianity it has proved in the end to be a very 
great disservice. It was proved to be a disservice 
first of all because it implied that religion and 
Christianity were the same thing. As a matter 
of fact they are two quite separate things. Mr. 
Lippmann’s “high religion” is a religion that he 
has built for himself by the ceaseless labor of his 
own brilliant, resourceful mind. Christianity is 
not a religion which anyone can build, however 
clever and ingenious he may be. It is not a faith 
which man may win out of the richness of life’s 
experiences, but a faith which one receives from 
outside of himself. The world is full of religions 
which men have fashioned with their own hands 
—some sublime and noble, others mean and con- 
temptible; some thoroughly good and some thor- 
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oughly bad. Religion in itself is not necessarily 
desirable. Like everything else that man makes 
it may be desirable, or undesirable, according to 
the quality of workmanship expended upon it and 
the truth of the assumption upon which it is 
based. 

Religion may be a thousand and one different 
things. Christianity is just one thing. Chris- 
tianity is the faith that God comes to me through 
Jesus Christ. It is the faith that this God who 
comes to me through Jesus Christ expects some- 
thing from me, wishes something for me and is 
waiting for my response. The responsibility for 
decision rests with me, but the act of decision is 
an act of faith in the reality and reliability of a 
world utterly different from the world in which 
I live and move. 


Initiative 


If this is the Christian faith it is perfectly ap- 
parent why it has so little in common with mod- 
ern thinking. In modern thought the initiative 
is with man and not with God. It is man and 
not God who occupies the center of the stage. 
The modern man conceives of himself as being an 
autonomous individual whose intellect is capable 
of discovering and apprehending ultimate reality. 
Consequently in so far as he is interested in re- 
ligion he conceives of this interest as being a 
movement from himself outwards. He goes ona 
search, he undertakes an inquiry, he analyzes 
and diagnoses his experience, he chooses an hy- 
pothesis and subjects it to continuous experiment 
and correction, and in this process he begins to 
build up a view of life which he hopes is in some 
way related to reality and which eventually 
though somewhat timidly he calls God. It is ob- 
vious that whatever has been achieved in this 
search is an achievement of man himself. It is 
man’s mind, man’s logical faculties, man’s imagi- 
nation, man’s judgment which has woven a re- 
ligious pattern out of the material which life 
supplies him. This pattern may be a very beau- 
tiful one and it may provide real satisfaction for 
its maker; but no pattern of life constructed in 
this way should be mistaken for Christian faith. 
In Christian faith the initiative is with God and 
not with man. It is God and not man who occu- 
pies the center of the stage. God moves on man 
and man responds, responds by faith with all his 
faculties, with all his science, with all his skill 
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but responds with the knowledge that he did not 
discover God but that God discovered him, that 
he did not evolve God out of his consciousness but 
that God created him. In other words, for the 
Christian and for the modern man the roles are 
completely reversed. In modern thought human 
personality is the point of departure; in Chris- 
tian thought God as he comes in Jesus Christ is 
the point of departure. 


Respectability 


Hence the attempt to make Christianity intel- 
lectually respectable to the modern man cannot 
succeed unless Christianity ceases to be Christian. 
All attempts to present the Christian faith as a 
religion which the autonomous individual can lay 
hold of by the sole use of his rational faculties or 
ethical insights are doomed in advance. As Dr. 
Selbie used to point out, those who attempt to do 
so end by throwing out the baby with the bath. 
Having done that it seems somewhat gratuitous 
to go on acting as if the baby were still asleep in 
its cradle. The artificiality and unreality of the 
ensuing situation becomes evident when the man- 
initiated enquiry or search after God ends in some 
concrete ethical concern which has acquired moral 
equivalence to religion. The probability is that 
from that moment the concept of God is of sig- 
nificance for the enquirer only in so far as it aids 
him in exploiting the emotional values of the re- 
ligious appeal in the interests of his social pro- 
gram. He thus abandons any honest endeavor to 
make a case for Christianity, for, while the use 
of the idea of God as a reinforcement for ethics 
may conceivably be a religious practice certainly 
it is not a Christian practice. 


Message 


The attempt to make Christianity intellectually 
respectable to the modern American mind has re- 
sulted in depriving vast sections of the Protestant 
Church of any authentic message to modern so- 
ciety. In their effort to become intellectually re- 
spectable many ministers have forfeited their 
right to intellectual leadership in the Christian 
community and justify the suspicion with which 
current thought in the churches is regarded by 
many non-Christian intellectuals. The assump- 
tion that orthodox American Protestantism was 
inadequate as an expression of the Christian faith 
for our time was right. But the assumption that 
the only alternative to orthodox American Prot- 
estantism lay in adjusting the historic affirma- 
tions of Christianity to the thinking of modern 
man constituted nothing less than a betrayal of 
the Chrisian faith. It was equivalent to an ad- 
mission that for the Christian community the 
modern man, rather than the revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ, should be the norm of faith. It 
implied that the thinking of modern man about 
religion was to be the sure guide to faith rather 
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than the Bible or the teaching of the Church, and 
that the limits of the mind of modern man were 
to be taken as the limits for the expression of 
Christianity. 

This makes perfectly clear the issue. Is the 
main task of our time to adjust Christian think- 
ing to the thinking of modern man or is it to 
challenge modern man to adjust his thinking to 
Christian thinking? The answer will depend 
upon whether modern man or the Christian faith 
is right. From the standpoint of the historic af- 
firmation of the Christian faith one is not long 
left in doubt. The assumptions of that faith and 
the assumption of modern man are irreconcilable. 
That faith stands over against modern man and 
challenges the very ground of his being. It de- 
clares that the assumptions of modern man about 
life and religion are fundamentally wrong and it 
prophesies that the way he is going can end only 
in disaster for himself as an individual as well as 
for the civilization which he has built. Finally, 
it demands that he reconsider the human situa- 
tion before it is too late and that he reconsider it 
not in the categories of modern thought but in the 
light of the affirmation of the Christian faith. 


Level 


There is one concrete illustration I should like 
to give of the danger of trying to make Chris- 
tianity respectable to the modern mind. The 
most respectable movement in our day is democ- 
racy. Consequently it has been felt in many re- 
ligious circles that the organization of religious 
movements must be thoroughly democratic, and 
a vast amount of time and energy has been ex- 
pended to ensure that this be the case. Radical 
transformations in organizational procedure were 
effected in the expectation that these changes 
would in themselves have spiritual value. It was 
even supposed that democratic procedure was one 
manifestation of the Christian spirit instead of 
being, as Gaston Riou suggests, the secularization 
of Christianity. There is no doubt that in some 
movements and particularly in the Student Chris- 
tian Movements, the adoption of democratic pro- 
cedure has had very great organizational ad- 
vantages. It has provided a broader basis for 
operation, has made the movements much more 
self-conscious, it has given them a more vivid 
sense of unity and a clearer sense of mission. 

In spite of these organizational advantages, 
however, it has been my experience that demo- 
cratically elected assemblies and councils decrease 
rather than increase the possibility of creative 
leads and prophetic insights. On reflection this 
conclusion is not surprising when one remembers 
that these groups are representative in character, 
and to be representative means to be noncreative. 
The representative inevitably tends to speak for 
those whom he represents. He must do so, if he 

(Turn to page 268.) 
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RETHINKING 
THE Liquor QUESTION 


& 


FIVE STUDENT EDITORIALS 


e 


FIRST PRIZE, $40.00 

The Jovial Comrade 
CERTAINLY, I’m for repeal. Of prohibition? Of 
course—prohibition of narcotics. 

The prohibition law can’t be enforced. Why, the 
heroin that a chap can carry in his vest pockets will 
sell for a young fortune! Attempting to capture rum- 
runners with their bulky liquids was foolish enough. 
But trying to stop traffic in something as compact and 
easily secreted as “dope”—it can’t be done. That’s 
why the use of drugs is growing. When people want 
a thing, you can’t stop them. 

As for that, why should you? Why take away a 
citizen’s personal liberty, hedge him about with laws 
until he’s no more than a slave? 

You say that the drug habit is a worse enslaver? 
Oh, pshaw—that’s the argument the Drys use against 
whiskey, and you know what visionary idiots those 
Drys are. 

And prohibition of narcotics leads to corruption. 
The fabulous profits of the business enable peddlers to 
pay huge bribes—so huge that the average officer 
can’t refuse. 

Further, the stuff we get now is positively dan- 
gerous, it is adulterated so much. Dishonest dealers 
in drugs mix in cheap, injurious powders that often 
cause hideous sores and make addicts ill. 

The solution, of course, is licensed dispensaries. 
You’re shocked at the idea? Why? We can’t enforce 
the anti-narcotic laws; so, if people must have drugs, 
let’s see they get the pure kind. 

And why shouldn’t some of those vast profits go to 
the government instead of to vicious gangsters? We 
must be practical in this time of depression. We 
can’t ruin the country for “noble experiments.” 

Besides, we'd eliminate graft and corruption. And 
citizens who are now losing self-respect and respect 
for all law by indulging illicitly could come right out 
and “sniff snow” in public. Of course we’d have to, 
somehow, limit the amount they could have. 

Now don’t go about shouting that I’m only ridicul- 
ing your arguments for liquor. Seriously, I think we 
could more safely legalize the sale of “dope” than the 
sale of liquor. For the evils of drugs are too well- 
known. Addicts far gone in the habit are so pitiable 
and repulsive that they shock and terrify. 

Why, even if narcotics were advertised as flatter- 
ingly as cigarets, people would shun them. A drug is 
like a pool of beautiful, clear poisoned water, marked 
by the white bones and the putrid carcasses which sur- 
round it. 
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That they should be by bona tide undergraduates 
--that they should have appeared in the college press 
--that they deal constructively with some aspect of 
the problem of beverage alcohol: these were the 
only conditions imposed in this coast-to-coast edi- 
torial contest. The judges to whom we are indebted 
for the following selections were Mrs. Robert E. 
Speer, Mr. Stanley High, President James L, 
Mc Conaughy. 


But liquor, for the very reason that it undermines 
men more slowly and subtly, is more dangerous. To 
be sure, the alcohol habit does not fasten itself upon 
one with the dread tenacity of a drug. But in the 
very fact that liquor does not terrify lies the peril. 

All joking aside, I favor repealing neither the nar- 
cotic law nor the Eighteenth Amendment. But we 
could, more safely, release a scabious leper, whom 
men would shun, than a resy-cheeked playmate whom 
many did not suspect of being a carrier of insidious 
disease. CARLTON CULMSEE. 

Brigham Young University. 

a 
SECOND PRIZE, $25.00 
Leaders Wanted 
Our government as originally conceived had as its 
purpose the emancipation of man from the obstacles 
which obstruct his power to retain life and to secure 
liberty and happiness for himself. When our govern- 
ment impairs those inalienable rights citizens are 
privileged to alter or abolish them. 

There is no need here to reiterate the proofs of sci- 
ence as to the destructiveness of alcohol. We cannot 
exist half wet and half dry. The past speaks con- 
vincingly in this regard if we are not too young, too 
prejudiced, or too selfish to hear its voice. 

Under the government of the United States one has 
the right to demand that one’s surgeon have an alert 
nervous system, that the employees in one’s firm do 
their best work, that one’s life be not unduly jeop- 
ardized by drunken drivers, that oneself and posterity 
be free from the debauchery which inevitably accom- 
panies the liquor industry. Therefore, we must pro- 
hibit that which is a menace to our present level of 
industrial, scientific, and moral achievement. 


Disrespect for law is not confined to the Eighteenth 
Amendment. It is an attitude of mind which has re- 
sulted from our miserly concepts in a materialistic 
world. Government cannot withstand the unscrupu- 
lous actions of executors when, without objection, law 
facilitates the remuneration of violators and officials. 
Any law to control liquor traffic has been and always 
will be a center of corruption and graft so long as the 
accumulation of wealth remains the dominant motive 
in the lives of men. 

The solution to our problem lies in teachers, min- 
isters, fathers, and mothers, who can teach the de- 
sirability of a higher standard of living, a respect for 
law, and a freedom of will which knows no subjuga- 
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tion. In them must we place our hopes for a renais- 
sance in government. A sleeping nation must be 
aroused from the mire of materialism and taught 
Jesus’ conception of personality. 

If we lack leaders to champion our cause we must 
waste no effort to develop them. Until friends of re- 
spectability and freedom are permeated with an in- 
domitable spirit of deliverance, they and those who 
already are its victims will pay the price of enslave- 
ment to the curse of liquor. RALPH G. PRICE. 

Kansas State Teachers College. 


a 
THIRD PRIZE, $15.00 
Political Rocks Ahead 


ALCOHOL and the regulation of its use has been one 
of the oldest, one of the most fundamental problems 
that man has had to face. From the earliest days of 
human history down to the present, the tendency has 
been to control, to restrict and now to prohibit. 

At the time of the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment seventy-five per cent of the counties in 
this country had declared themselves politically op- 
posed to the sale of intoxicating liquors. It is not 
hard, therefore, to understand why forty-five out of 
forty-eight states saw fit to ratify the amendment 
when it came up for consideration twelve years ago; 
this was a greater proportion than had dpproved any 
previous amendment. 

However, immediately after the adoption, there be- 
gan a violently noisy movement against this very 
amendment. Today, if one is to believe the results of 
the Literary Digest poll, there are almost three times 
as many individuals who want to repeal this law, as 
there are those who want the continuance of prohibi- 
tion. 

Dry leaders have myriads of excuses to account for 
this reversal of opinion. They say that people are 
prone to forget the evils of the old saloon and its at- 
tendant human misery, that the amendment and the 
Volstead Act have not had proper enforcement, that 
it has become faddish to drink, and that the innate 
characteristic of the American public, to champion the 
underdog, has fastened itself to the cause of repeal. 

Mr. Carleton Sherwood, speaking at the parley on 
liquor recently held at the University of Illinois, made 
a timely statement: “I do not believe that prohibition 
is going to lose ultimately in this country, but I do 
believe it is going to face some troublesome days 
politically in 1932.” 

When a mountain climber desires to reach the top 
of some lofty peak he does not choose the steepest side 
of the mountain; he will scale the side which has the 
greatest number of footholds. Thus he can climb a 
little, rest a little, and then start to climb again. And 
the level places where he regains his strength are 
equally as important as the upward clamberings. 

The year 1932 may be considered as one of the level 
places in the effort to reach the final solution of the 
alcohol problem. The danger lies in the fact that the 
spot may dip downward a bit, causing the mountain 
peak to become lost to view. The question now arises 
whether prchibition can maintain its position on the 
level rock without either slipping off or looking down- 
ward, or whether it can keep its eye on the next land- 
ing place. 
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Stampeded by polls, misled by propaganda, intimidated by noisy mi- 
norities, confused by conflicting promises, and allured by false hopes 
of reduced taxation, the crucial need is for facts and commonsense. 


(By Ding in the New York Tribune) 


One way points to retrogression; the other shows 
human progress. NORMAN F. ELLIOTT. 
Northwestern University. 


a 
FOURTH PRIZE, $10.00 
Challenge the Student Council 


“IT IS SMART,” say the advertisement and imme- 
diately the public interest is aroused. The unreason- 
ing desire always to do the smart thing leads us to 
buy clothes that we do not need, to eat food that we 
do not crave, to drink stuff that we do not like. 

The college student who drinks does it because he 
thinks it is the smart thing to do. It makes him ap- 
pear reckless; it carries with it that much desired 
air of devil-may-care. With a little practice he learns 
to drink quite nonchalantly—and the more he can 
drink the smarter he is. 

The only way to combat a situation of this kind is 
to bring about a readjustment of the whole social at- 
titude toward the problem. As soon as the student 
became convinced that the smart thing to do was to 
refuse a drink, the whole problem would vanish. 

We must realize that the liquor problem in the uni- 
versity is quite different from the liquor problem in 
the country as a whole. The college student who 
drinks is not a habitual drunkard, he is not a dissi- 
pated and disillusioned member of society, and he is 
not a child seeking a thrill. He is a part of a small 
group and he drinks because the other members in 
the group do, and the chances are that the others 
drink because he does. We must not approach the 
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A WET WIND 


The leadership we require is one of 
scientific social vision, not a vacillating 
expediency. 

(At left, Rollin Kirby in the 
New } ork World) 


o 


AS THE LITERARY DIGEST POLL 
RECORDS IT 


But a thousand false opinions are a thou- 
sand false opinions—nothing more, noth- 
ing less; a poll does not spell progress 
—that comes in deeper, harder ways. 


At right, Ray in the Kansas City Star) 














problem of liquor in the colleges, then, from the point 
of view of the individual. We must consider the group 
as a whole. 

The solution of our problem would be a change of 
attitude on the part of the student body. The proc- 
esses by which social attitudes are changed are slow 
and gradual—fundamentally they are processes of re- 
education. The college itself can do little about it; 
the solution rests with the student body. 

Student councils all over the country are crying for 
more power. Here is a chance for them to exercise 
the power that they do have. Let them take up the 
challenge. MARION TURK. 

Northwestern University. 

e 
FIFTH PRIZE, $10.00 


A Question of Rights 


UNDER present day democratic rationalism the bene- 
fit of the majority must be the factor which deter- 
mines the policy which will govern the whole of any 
society. Whether this ideal is followed in all cases is 
irrelevant, the point being that it is a goal to shoot at 
and a policy which should govern all legislation and 
governmental action. 

On this basis it is impossible to see the logic in the 
cries of lost “rights” always heard when the prohibi- 
tion issue is brought up. When people band together, 
they do so for the purpose of securing the common 
good and betterment. If, in the process of doing this, 
it is found necessary to outlaw some element found 
inconsistent with the common good, the success of 
the venture is measured by the ability of the society 
to put aside the outlaw element with a minimum of 
wailing and distress. 

Perhaps the outlaw element was highly desirable to 
some members of the society. It may have been a 
source of pleasure and carefree enjoyment. But its 
presence became a potent source of danger, not only 
to its users, but to others not concerned with its use. 
Hence, there was only one thing to do, only one course 
of action allowable in an intelligently managed set up. 
The outcast must go. Not on paper, in textbooks, or 
in constitutions, but actually. And the social develop- 
ment of the members of the society would be reflected 
in the expediency and efficiency with which the outlaw 
element was done away with. 
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The United States of America represent the great- 
est commercial and industrial development within the 
history of man. With an age of mass production and 
high pressure industrialism have come speed, power, 
and tremendous force. Technology has controlled 
forces so vast that the natural strength of the strong- 
est man dwindles into puny insignificance when com- 
pared to them. However trite is the expression 
“Frankenstein” when used to designate the machine 
age and all it means, it must be admitted that the ap- 
plication is an excellent and accurate one. 

The members of an industrial society must give up 
any element the consumption of which makes its users 
a source of danger to the general population. Alcohol 
has the power to divorce a man from his senses and 
right mind; it makes him absolutely unfit to operate 
a speeding automobile on a crowded highway, a trav- 
eling crane in a machine shop, or a roaring airplane 
high overhead. It cannot be denied that, if alcohol 
were uncontrolled in the type of industrial and ma- 
chine society of which we are members, bloody havoc 
and ruin would follow. THOMAS S. TERRILL. 

California Institute of Technology. 


Prohibition News 


from the Campuses... 


Princeton’s freshman liquor vote; Florida’s 
first dry editorial policy; the Minnesota 
Daily’s view on “Beer,” the Louisiana Wild- 
cat’s opinion of a referendum; the beer survey 
of a New York College, and the liquor parley 
of the Illinois Y. M. C. A. are just a few of 
the many recent news items which have been 
reported by The Student American. 


Written and edited by collegians, it is com- 
manding the attention of thinking students 
from coast to coast. To be reliably informed 
on an important question read: 


THE STUDENT AMERICAN 


50c the year 
Published monthly at Lake Crystal, Minnesota 
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How THE STUDENT MOVEMENT 
GoT Its START 


CLARENCE PROUTY SHEDD 


THERE were Christian Student Societies at Harvard 
as early as 1706 (before the Wesley Group at Oxford) 
and at Yale in 1795, and in the other colonial colleges 
as early as the first decade of the nineteenth century. 
In these colleges the continuity of Christian student 
society life is unbroken up to the present day—sug- 
gesting an indissoluble connection between our col- 
leges and universities and voluntary societies of 
Christian students and professors. 

The most creative periods in the history of Chris- 
tian student societies in American colleges have been 
those in which the historicity, assumptions and prac- 
tices of Christianity have been most vigorously chal- 
lenged. The student and secretarial leaders of Chris- 
tian Associations in 1932 find themselves in a broken 
and confused world, in which millions of youth are 
madly giving their life devotion to political or eco- 
nomic panaceas (Communism, Nationalism, Fascism, 
Hitlerism, etc.) as the sole means for world salvation 
—ignoring the claims of the Christian principle of 
world brotherhood and denying the personal or social 
validity of the Christian’s experience of God. If his- 
tory has any meaning at all, the present world situa- 
tion would force the creation of a vital Student Chris- 
tian Movement, if such a movement were not already 
in existence. 





Out of Infertile Soil 


Some of the most vivid pages in the history of Chris- 
tian Movements were written in the last years of the 
eighteenth and the first three decades of the nine- 
teenth century. Following the American Revolution 
and in the long years of upheaval associated with the 
Napoleonic Wars and the French Revolution, there 
was a period when man’s universal salvation seemed 
to center in the political philosophies growing up 
around the great spiritual ideas of “liberty, frater- 
nity and equality.” 

Making all possible allowance for the ways in which 
ecclesiastical spectacles have distorted our view of 
moral and religious conditions, there can be no doubt 
that at the beginning of the first decade of the nine- 
teenth century materialistic and atheistic philosophies 
were popular, and conventional moral standards were 
held lightly. It became the fashion for students to 
scoff at the forms of religion as “the shackles of super- 
stition.” They chose the names of famous atheists 
as the nicknames with which they saluted one another. 
Churches were known as temples; infidel clubs were 
formed whose purpose it was to reconstruct the uni- 
verse without God. While conditions in certain of the 
colleges, notably Yale under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Dwight, had begun to change before 1810, on the 
whole it is fair to say that very few students in the 
colonial colleges were “professors of religion” or mem- 
bers of the Church during the last decade of the 
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eighteenth and first decade of the nineteenth centuries. 
At Bowdoin College in the first eight classes there 
was but one student who was regarded as “hopefully 
pious.” But one in the first class of Williams College 
belonged to the Church, but none in any of the higher 
classes. At Dartmouth in 1799 there was but a single 
student of the graduating class who publicly was known 
as a professing Christian. ‘As for any promising ap- 
pearances here, there are none,” writes a member of 
the Bowdoin Praying Society to Brown in August, 
1815. “In college there seems to be more virulency 
against the truth. Our number of professors of re- 
ligion is six.” Intemperance was widespread. A 
graduate at one of the early classes at Williams Col- 
lege said, “Everybody at that day drank, and so be it 
excited the animal spirits it mattered not what the 
liquor was.” 

A wave of scepticism and immorality, one of the by- 
products of a war-torn world, swept through the col- 
leges; secularism was dominant. There was quite as 
much defiance of conventional moral and religious 
standards as the world has witnessed since the close 
of the war of 1914-18. The fires lighted in France by 
our Revolution and rekindled by the frenzied excesses 
of the French Revolution let loose the passions of 
youth of all lands and especially of our struggling re- 
public. For youth the glories of Utopia had arrived— 
titles, distinctions of class, race, sex, color, religion— 
all were swept away. Scarcely can one picture the at- 
mosphere of the times except as he thinks of it as a 
great world-wide emotional unheaval, having in it 
many of the characteristics of a religious awakening. 
Perhaps the “religious” devotion of many Russian 
youth to communism or of Chinese students to na- 
tional unity present a fair contemporary parallel. 


New Life Unfolds 


Paradoxical as it may seem, these passionate and 
turbulent decades, with their challenge to religion, 
ethics, education and social organization, proved the 
great seed-time for the growth of new prophetic ideals 
for humanity. Revivals of religion and the rise of 
more humanistic conceptions of religion gave to the 
Church a new vitality. In our country, as in Germany 
and France, there came also the beginnings of radical 
changes in education. 

Revolts and revivals characterized these years. The 
religious awakenings were partly the result of the re- 
action against the extremes of the day, but were even 
more the positive rediscovery of the adequacies of the 
Christian experience for such times. These religious 
awakenings spread quickly into the colleges. Prayer 
for a “revival of religion in all the colleges in the 
United States” became general. Some three hundred 
letters recently discovered, representing correspond- 
ence between student religious societies, show that one 
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ONE OF THE “YOUNG 
MEN” OF THE FIRST 
Y. M. C. A— 
GEORGE WILLIAMS 





of the most marked results of these revivals was the 
formation of Christian student societies in most of 
the then existing colonial colleges. The story of the 
Haystack group—the “Brethren”’—then at Williams 
College (1806-1808) and the Society’s later activity 
when it was transferred to Andover Theological Semi- 
nary in 1810, is too well known to need repetition here. 
Their vision of the missionary imperative at the heart 
of Christianity not only led to the creation of the first 
American Foreign Missionary Society (the A. B. C. 
F. M.) but gave the whole Church a new missionary 
passion founded on greater intelligence regarding the 
needs of the whole world. It also brought into being 
many new student societies and gave them missionary 
and evangelistic interests. The lines from the “Breth- 
ren” to the intercollegiate beginnings of the Y. M. 
C. A., and its missionary expression, the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, are direct and vivid. 

The influence of Samuel Mills and “the Brethren” 
at Andover was not confined to the work of the Breth- 
ren—which was a pledged band of missionary vol- 
unteers. In many ways their influence was more 
widespread through the activities of the “Society of 
Inquiry on the Subject of Missions,” formed by them 
in Divinity College, January 8, 1811. The constitu- 
tion gave the objects of this society as an inquiry 
“into the state of the heathen; the duty and impor- 
tance of missionary leaders; the best manner of con- 
ducting missions, and the most eligible places for their 
establishment.” During the first year of its life the 
society sent one of its members, Adoniram Judson, 
to England “on missionary business.” They pub- 
lished missionary tracts and appealed to the Christian 
public to help in financing their society and in build- 
ing up an adequate missionary library. 


Courage to Dream Dreams 


The intercollegiate fellowship and activity which 
means so much in the life of our Student Christian 
Associations today seems to have had its earliest live- 
ly expression in the decade 1810-1820. At Williams 
Samuel Mills had dreamed of an intercollegiate mis- 
sionary organization—some members of the “Breth- 
ren” went to other colleges—Middlebury, Union, Yale 
—to propagate their idea. The Society of Inquiry at 
Andover, with its membership drawn from most of the 
colleges, provided an organization admirably qualified 
to further this intercollegiate ideal. Fully 200 of the 
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350 student society letters discovered are either from 
or to the Andover Society—the larger part of them 
between 1810 and 1815. Beginning with 1815 the ip. 
itiative in intercollegiate correspondence seems to have 
been shared with other societies—notably those of 
Brown and Dartmouth. Andover writing to Brown in 
1816 “fondly anticipates” that “the result of the nu- 
merous religious correspondencies” will be that “by 
reciprocating religious knowledge and affection in this 
manner Christians of different sects and nations would 
more sensibly realize their endearing relation to each 
other, more readily enter in the various plans which 
might be adopted for the enlightening and reforming 
of mankind, and be prepared at length to move for- 
ward in one united and resistless body to the blessed 
work of evangelizing the world.” (March 15, 1816.) 

“We are desirous,” writes Brown to Williams in 
1815, “of opening a quarterly correspondence with you, 
that we may, by giving mutual strength to each, be 
encouraged to advance with vigor. We need the con- 
solations of each other and the help of God, to render 
us sufficient for the work which is before us.” “Our 
hearts have been warmed and animated,” write Prince- 
ton students to Brown in July, 1815, “by your affec- 
tionate and pious letter. An epistolatory correspond- 
ence such as you propose cannot but prove of real and 
lasting benefit.” 


Forerunner of Universal Day of Prayer 

This sense of intercollegiate fellowship was ex- 
pressed also through “concerts of prayer” established 
by the societies. Writing to “the religious students 
at Williams College” the Brown students said, “We 
assemble on each Sabbath morning at 9 o’clock in con- 
cert with students from Yale College. We would 
recommend the same to you.” This intercollegiate 
correspondence, supplemented by a small amount of 
intercollegiate visitation, helped to give some sense 
of fellowship and common cause even though there 
was no actual intercollegiate organization. It was re- 
sponsible for the formation of new societies also. On 
August 14, 1815, Bowdoin wrote to Brown: “We re- 
joice that you have formed yourselves into a social 
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band, to unite in concert and wrestle with God if per- 
adventure he will hear and answer. Previous to re- 
ceiving your epistle we had met constantly on Sabbath 
morning at the ringing of the first bell, and continued 
till near the second. Excited by your proposal we have 
since formed ourselves into a Society denominating 
ourselves the Praying Society of, or in B. C.” 
Andover in a letter to Dartmouth says: “You have 
probably been informed of the concert of prayer held 
by the pious students in Yale, Williams, Brown, 
Middlebury, and Harvard Colleges, and also by the 
students in this place. It is held on Sabbath morn- 
nings to pray particularly for revivals in colleges and 
public schools.” It is from the observance of these 
Concerts of Prayer that there developed the Universal 
Day of Prayer for Students, now sponsored by our 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 


Always Concerned With Life 


With the present interest of Student Christian As- 
sociations in contemporary issues, it is interesting to 
note that some earlier student societies had similar 
interests. There were great issues confronting Chris- 
tian students in the early decades of the nineteenth 
century. The most fundamental of these was the 
menace of secularism. The major theological issues 
centered around the struggle between the evangelicals 
and the Unitarians. In the social realm there were 
the problems of slavery and temperance. The student 
societies helped to create the contemporary evangeli- 
cal position with its new-found realism and particu- 
larly its missionary program. At Brown, Harvard 
and Bowdoin the struggle with what was then re- 
garded as “the error of Unitarianism” was most acute: 
letters from Brown ask for the prayer of students in 
other societies, “that the progress of error among us 
may be checked. Here our Saviour is disrobed of his 
divinity, and by those too of whom we hoped better 
things.” So bitter was this controversy that on Sep- 
tember 23, 1836, President Messer of Brown drafted a 
letter of resignation, in which he said that “he could 
not, for all the offices in the world, allow that there are 
more gods than One, or deny that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God.” To Christians of today President Mes- 
ser’s position seems conservative doctrine, but this 
kind of controversy, from 1810-30, split religious 
groups and churches and profoundly influenced the 
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AMHERST COLLEGE 
IN 1821 


activities of student societies. Reporting a letter re- 
ceived from Harvard, Brown writes Yale that there is 
“occasion to rejoice” that at Harvard there is “a rem- 
nant who worship him in Spirit and in truth, and who 
believe in the divinity of Christ. The number of these 
(fourteen) is few and their trials are many. They 
have a multitude to oppose and cannot meet for social 
prayer openly, but as it were in secret, for fear.” 

The issues of temperance and slavery became issues 
of sharp controversy in the decades of the ’twenties 
and ’thirties. The question of temperance was gen- 
erally met by the organization of college temperance 
societies, these in most cases being outgrowths of the 
student religious society. In the case of certain so- 
cieties, notably the Yale Moral Society and the re- 
ligious society at Bowdoin, the constitutions of the 
societies were so amended as to prohibit the intem- 
perate use of intoxicating liquor by their members. 
This was made more binding when on June 25, 1835, 
the Praying Society of Bowdoin required all members 
“to abstain from intoxicating liquors, except wine at 
the Lord’s Supper or prescribed by a temperate 
physician.” 

The slavery question presented more serious difficul- 
ties, and around it churches and political and social 
groups split during the decades preceding the Civil 
War, creating schisms that in some cases are not yet 
completely healed. In the latter years of the eight- 
eenth century this problem was a subject for debate 
by students in the religious societies at Harvard 
(Adelphoi Theologia) and Yale (the Moral Society). 
After 1810 there were extremely spirited discussions 
of slavery in most student Christian societies. A num- 
ber followed the example of the “Yale Society for 
Christian Research” and created as one of their major 
committees a committee on “people of colour.” To the 
more forward-looking and radical Christian students 
the solution of the slavery problem seemed to be found 
in the Colonization Society and its proposals for re- 
turning to Africa slaves as rapidly as they might be 
freed by their masters. At a meeting of the Yale so- 
ciety on December 25, 1827, this committee reported 
“the prospects of Africa brightening. A Ship has 
recently sailed for Baltimore with 80 emigrants—33 
liberated by a gentleman of Md.; a Brig from Norfolk 
is soon to sail with 60 more, sent by the Friends of 
N. C. who have voted that none of their number shall 
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hereafter be slaveholders. A Schooner is to receive 
25 others at Georgetown S. C. liberated by a gentle- 
man at Cheraso.” 

The records of a number of societies show the adop- 
tion of a resolution similar to that passed by the Yale 
Society for Christian Research; they recommended 
that “every student who could prepare a plea on behalf 
of the Africans in our country, and of the Colonization 
Society, to be delivered in various Comencem’t places 
next 4th of July, and to raise funds to aid said society 
in transporting to Africa such persons as wish to re- 
turn.” With the publication of the Liberator and the 
dramatic activities of William Lloyd Garrison, the 
naivete of the colonization proposal began to dawn on 
thoughtful people. With this came disturbing events 
in the colleges as elsewhere. The excitement around 
the slavery question was so intense that at Andover 
and Lane Seminaries the trustees and faculty did 
everything in their power to prevent students dis- 
cussing it. The drastic action of the trustees of Lane 
Seminary (Cincinnati) “prohibiting the discussion of 
the slavery question among students both public and 
private” resulted in four-fifths of the students leaving 
the seminary in a body. Most of them, after a few 
months, came to Oberlin “to constitute the first theo- 
logical class.” 

At Amherst College a protesting student group 
fared less well. The college was split into two warring 
groups by the organization of a colonization and anti- 
slavery society. Feeling that the “college was not a 
school of moral or political reform,” the faculty re- 
quested that the students dissolve both these organ- 
izations. The members of the Colonization Society 
complied, but the Anti-Slavery Society replied that 
“they could not conscientiously dissolve.” All but six 
of the members of the Anti-Slavery Society were pro- 
fessing Christians. In response to a second faculty 
summons to disband immediately, the Society replied 
in a memorial “couched in terms of greatest respect 


and even tenderness,” saying, “we cannot consciep. 
tiously disband and relinquish the right of inquiring 
into, discussing and praying over the sufferings and 
woes of more than two million of our population.” 
The faculty response to this petition was approval 
for continuance with limited functions, “chiefly for 
prayer” with no discussions or membership activity, 
So resentful were many students outside the Society 
at this faculty action that “they besieged the door of 
the secretary’s room and burst it open, found the con- 
stitution and subscribed their names to the list of 
members.” So powerful was the faculty control, how- 
ever, that after long and spirited opposition the So- 
ciety yielded to the authority of the college. The 
cause, however, was not lost, for in less than two years 
it reappeared, and this time with the express permis- 
sion of the faculty. 

These are some pictures of the interests and ac- 
tivities of those groups of youth who formed the stu- 
dent religious societies in the early decades of the 
nineteenth century. Out of their activity came the 
beginnings of the first Student Y. M. C. A. in 1858, 
and in 1877 the intercollegiate organization of the 
S. C. M. Their work is as much a part of our heritage 
as is the more recent history of the Student Christian 
Movements. It is not difficult to feel a kinship with 
the students who led these societies in the early dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century. Their pioneering 
activity in the realms of the missionary task of the 
Church, an adequate Christian message, Christian ra- 
cial relationships and social issues should quicken us 
to more intelligent and Christian efforts as we at- 
tempt to meet the problems confronting the Christian 
Associations in American colleges and the world in 
1932. Their interests and activities confirm the con- 
viction that the history of the great forward move- 
ment in Christian thought and experience finds its be- 
ginnings in the work of creative fellowships of Chris- 
tian student youth. 
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WHEN FOOTBALL WAS A NEW COLLEGIATE PASTIME 
From an old Yale print) 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


LIVING CREATIVELY. By Kirby Page. Farrar and Rine- 
hart. $2.00; and special conference rate. 


THE PERSONALITY OF JESUS. By Kirby Page. As- 
sociation Press. Cloth, $1.50; paper, 90c. 


The growing influence of Kirby Page is partly ex- 
plainable by the frequent surprises that he produces. 
We are just settling back to listen peacefully to this 
young Y. M. C. A. leader and theological seminary 
graduate when he challenges us with our sinful sup- 
port of the war system and our participation in social 
wrong. Then we are barely accustomed to confining 
him with the convenient label of being a social radi- 
cal when he brings us back with a jolt to a heart- 
searching presentation of the demands and resources 
of Jesus, the inescapable; we are pursued by the 
Hound of Heaven. But modern American youth not 
merely are surprised by this author’s startling mes- 
sages; also they are persuaded. It is a commentary 
upon their good sense and growing seriousness; they 
have come to see that such deep-seated injustices and 
inadequacies as mark our contemporaneous world are 
not to be exorcised by a spraying of rose-water. We 
need far deeper dedications, more costly disciplines 
and, most of all, some assurance where ultimate recon- 
ciliations are to be found where God is at work. These 
new books are Kirby Page’s ringing testimony that 
“God is in Christ reconciling the world to himself.” 

In Living Creatively we have a series of eleven chap- 
ters on methods of religious living. There are chap- 
ters on such centrally important disciplines as reliev- 
ing misery, seeking silence and beauty, penitence and 
friendship, running risks and codperating creatively 
with God. Each chapter is paralleled by cycles of 
meditative readings, with quotations from many use- 
ful sources, mostly as modern as Luccock, Wieman, 
Maude Royden and Harry Ward. 

In The Personality of Jesus we have a study of the 
way he reacted to life—the “pathways by which he 
climbed to the heights of life.” It is not a study of 
present problems; the author deals with Jesus’ own 
environment only as it is significant for an under- 
standing of Jesus’ reaction to it, his repudiation of it 
and his appeal, by way of the Cross, to higher values 
and judgments. The fourteen chapters are planned 
to fit into the kind of study groups which are multi- 
plying in the Student Association Movement, at whose 
request Mr. Page has written this book. It needs no 
higher commendation than to say it worthily follows 
and develops the patterns set by Bosworth, Sharman 
and Curry. It will be widely used in the conferences 
and Associations and in Church groups. 


DAVID R. PORTER. 
a 


AS I SEE RELIGION. By Harry Emerson Fosdick. Har- 
per. $2.00. 


When Harry Emerson Fosdick writes about re- 
ligion the student world is interested. His new book, 
the first in five years, comes at a moment when stu- 
dents are puzzled about religion and yet at a time 
when they feel deeply the necessity of some medium 
through which one may see life steadily and see it 
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whole. In his characteristically forceful and lucid 
style Dr. Fosdick reduces these profound and elusive 
questions to simplicity and clarity. Here is a book you 
will enjoy reading, not only because of its indispensa- 
ble contribution to thought but because of its spicy 
and epigrammatic language, its flashes of humor and 
insight. = a} 

In the first chapter, “What Is Religion?” we are 
led out of the confused labyrinth of religion’s history 
of good and less good to the simple statement, “Re- 
ligion at its fountain-head is an individual, psycho- 
logical experience . .. not so much something which the 
possessor must save as something which saves him; 
something which gives him power to live.” “Religion, 
like good music,” says Dr. Fosdick, “needs not defense 
but rendition.” 

In the chapter on “What Is Christianity?” Dr. Fos- 
dick points out that which essentially distinguishes 
Christianity from all other religions: “The genius of 
Christianity lies in reverence for personality. ... The 
interpretation of the spiritual world in terms of per- 
sonality and an interpretation of personality in terms 
of Christ,—that, in brief, is a summary of Christian 
theology.” 

The absurdity of the humanistic position is shown 
in the ultimate application of the concept made by its 
more venturesome protagonists, such as Joseph Wood 
Krutch. Dr. Fosdick expresses his admiration for 
high-minded individuals who have lost hold on theism 
but who still cling to good living as “shipwrecked folk 
who have taken to the lifeboats.” His own answer to 
the question is that “there is a creative factor in this 
universe favorable to personality. .. .” 

In the closing chapter Dr. Fosdick comes to a show- 
down with those who would sever religion and morals. 
He places his finger at a vital spot when he indicates 
that “If the good life is so anxious to secede from its 
ancient union we may be sure that something is seri- 
ously the matter with the religion from which it de- 
sires to escape. . .. The final answer to the attempted 
secession of morals from religion is not argument but 
achievement. If our religion can be made intelli- 
gently and seriously ethical... .” 

This book may well become the center of bicker ses- 
sions which may well be salvaged thereby. 


WILMER J. KITCHEN. 
« 


AS I SEE IT. By Norman Thomas. Macmillan. $2.00. 


The subtitle of this book might well be “A Primer 
on Common Sense for the Bewildered American.” 
Essentially it is a restatement of the author’s convic- 
tion that in socialism is to be found the only sure 
way of meeting the present economic and international 
problems. As contrasted to violence, revolution, and 
rugged individualism, Mr. Thomas’ own position is to 
“bring men to socialism by all the many appeals which 
make it the only hope of our age.” 

The book is a timely treatment of the major issues 
confronting the world and particularly the United 
States in 1932. As important as any question dis; 
cussed is the author’s belief that a fascist dictatorship 
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is a real possibility. Although revolution is not im- 
mediately possible (says Mr. Thomas) increasingly it 
is probable, and if the next decade sees an upheaval 
it will be fascist rather than communist. The prone- 
ness of Americans to violence, their contempt for law, 
and the impotence of the old parties “provide fertile 
soil for an extra-legal political movement.” 

Three events indicate this drift: (1) The appear- 
ance of the Swope Plan for reorganizing industry into 
trade associations regulated by the government— 
“capitalist syndicalism, still operated for profit, a 
scheme which in essence is fascist and not socialist” ; 
(2) the American Legion resolution calling for a 
peace time Council of Defence with semi-dictatorial 
powers; (3) the sweeping Tory triumph in the British 
elections. In the face of these possibilities, however, 
the author rejects violence as the way out. The non- 
violent political revolution of Spain is an example of 
what may be accomplished through an aroused and in- 
telligent electorate. 

The important point, the author contends, to be 
stressed in any new economic plan is not what kind 
of a plan but for whom planned. In contrast to an 
economic dictatorship, which is thoroughly unaccept- 
able to the American mind, the author state his posi- 
tion as follows: “While production for use rather than 
profit requires planning, and alone makes possible ade- 
quate planning for a machine age, such planning would 
be more aided than hurt by keeping money and the 
mechanism of profit to permit men a very considerable 
choice, both of what goods they will take and at what 
jobs they will work. That is to say, workers will be 
paid in money, and goods will be sold, as they are now 
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by consumers’ codperatives, on a basis of profit, which 
profit can be refunded either in increased return to 
the workers, or dividends to purchasers, or reductions 
of price the next year, or some combination of thege 
methods.” 

The reviewer has found it difficult to disagree with 


the author on any of his major arguments. He ep. 
dorses most heartily the criticism of American edy.- 
cation which fails to consider controversial matters or 
to develop appreciation of social planning on the part 
of students. In general, our system has resulted “ip 
a sterilization of education and the production of an 
army of morons or social illiterates decorated with 
high school and college diplomas.” He might have 
added that our colleges have produced a sufficient army 
of bond salesmen who know nothing of the philosophy 
developed in this excellent little book. 


HERBERT L. SEAMANS. 
a 


THUNDER AND DAWN (America’s Appointment with 
Destiny). By Glenn Frank. Macmillan. $3.00. 


The average man—<ertainly the average student— 
will find the thesis of this book from the facile pen 
of the President of the University of Wisconsin 
strangely compatible with his own fears and queries, 
Despite our phenomenal advance in science, industry, 
education and communication, we have landed at last 
on a “plateau” of racial-learning from which—de- 
pending upon our ability to reorganize our native re- 
sources—we may embark either upon a _ prolonged 
period of stagnation or a new advance in social well- 
being. Dr. Frank’s remarkably comprehensive analy- 
sis of the way in which an advancing technology and 
an advancing democracy finally tend to “cancel each 
other and leave the Western future robbed of the pos- 
sible contributions of both,” presents an encyclopedic 
array of data which bears directly upon the future of 
every one of us. No one concerned about his own vo- 
cational career, or the future of Western civilization, 
can afford to “flag around” these facts. 

This is a notable book, not because its conclusions 
are unique (Stuart Chase, Professor Beard, Maynard 
Keynes and many others are writing similarly) but 
because in superb literary form Dr. Frank has ex- 
tended his analysis to include not only the economic 
factors but the cultural, religious and political as well. 

One might wish that Dr. Frank’s proposals for the 
future were clearer, and that a more succinct form 
might have obviated a price which will greatly curtail 
the book’s usefulness; however, I recommend it 
strongly for careful summer reading and cogitation. 
It may radically alter some of our college courses; 
and it may change our vote in the fall elections. 

A. R. E. 
° 


THE TERROR IN Europe. By H. Hessell Tiltman. 
Frederick A. Stokes. $3.75. 


If Mr. H. Hessell Tiltman, who has collected into a 
massive volume a vast array of facts about dictator- 
ships in Europe, tells even part of the truth, one 
would prefer to live in Chicago with Al Capone for- 
ever, rather than be a citizen of Italy or Russia for 
a week. 

The book would have greater value, from an his- 
torical viewpoint, had Mr. Tiltman given the sources 
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of his factual material. One is impressed by the great 
mass of his testimony to the horrible conditions under 
which most of Europe is living; nevertheless his lack 
of reference to authoritative sources leaves one a bit 
distrustful of the complete truthfulness of some of 
his statements. 

Emerging from the European chaos into which Mr. 
Tiltman plunges his reader, any thinking person will 
be certain that only through a transformation in the 
quality of the life of individuals will any redemption 
be achieved in the political situations faced by the na- 
tions. The onward march of materialism will continue 
to breed chaos and corruption; if there is to be any 
change it will have to come through an increased spir- 
itual vitality within the nations now dominated by 
dictators. 

Another thought which comes is that at no cost 
should America give way before the demand for a dic- 
tatorship vested either in militarism or in wealth, but 
that, even at the expense of efficiency and organiza- 
tion, we should continue to “muddle through” with 
whatever democratic processes we can keep together. 
Americans who chatter idly about how America would 
prosper under a ‘““Mussolini” will do well to read 
thoughtfully The Terror in Europe. 


CHARLES SCHWIESO, JR. 
@ 


NAKED FAQUIR. By Robert Bernays. Holt. $3.00. 

The author, a journalist of rare gifts, gives in this 
refreshing volume his reactions to the Indian scene 
and to the chief characters upon its stage during a 
five-months’ visit to India. With balance and frank 
sincerity he draws an intimate picture of Mr. Gandhi 
—his vanity, his mastery of publicity, his asceticism, 
saintliness, his fascinating power over most diverse 
types of men. The author sees clearly Mr. Ghandi’s 
weaknesses but he remains for the author a great man. 

The book, however, is much more than an intimate 
picture of Mr. Gandhi. Hardly less interesting is the 
portrayal of the kindly, patient, unassuming, yet im- 
posing personality of Lord Irwin. The central feature 
of the book is an account of the dramatic negotiations 
between Lord Irwin and Mr. Gandhi before the Second 
Round Table. While these two characters are central 
they stand out against a background of thirty-eight 
chapters of vivid descriptions of India with amazingly 
frank charecterizations of British and Indian leaders. 
This virile and often audacious writer lets one see 
the confused situation in India where most of the 
actors have times of bewilderment before baffling prob- 
lems. For a sympathetic yet critical study in diary 
form of the present-day struggle in India with an in- 
sight into the ways in which the British Raj and its 
representatives are letting go their hold on that land, 
this book can be highly recommended. 


D. J. FLEMING. 
as 


THE WoORLD’S DANGER ZONE. By Sherwood Eddy. 
Farrar and Rinehart. $1.00. 


In a little more than a hundred pages Sherwood 
Eddy has dealt with the Far Eastern “danger zone” 
and the three countries involved and has also covered 
the fundamental issues and the international implica- 
tions of the crisis. His opinions indicate grasp of 
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Just Published ! 
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Why must thousands of starving children in the 
soft coal areas be fed by the Quakers? 


What are the basic causes of the chaos in the 
coal industry ? 


What are the points at issue between the oper- 
ators and labor unions? 


Are the operators making money ? 
Where does the consumer come in? 


Can the coal industry be reorganized to serve 
human need? How? 


ls Government action needed? 
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fundamentals; the narrative is vivid with personal 
impressions and interpretations. Little historical 
background or documentary material is given upon 
which the reader may form his own opinions. 

In attempting to make the “danger zone” vividly 
dangerous, the author indulges in certain details that 
border on sensationalism. Those who are not ade- 
quately informed of the Far East, particularly China, 
as a whole, might have their already exaggerated 
prejudices and misconceptions confirmed and ex- 
panded. This, of course, was not the intention of the 
author. 

As a whole, the book is a stimulating and challeng- 
ing piece of writing. It is refreshing because it does 
not analyze international issues primarily on the basis 
of dollars and cents. Its essential humaneness and 
idealism blaze a new trail to understanding an exceed- 
ingly difficult problem. CHIH MENG. 

a 


THE Horror OF IT. By Frederick A. Barber. Brewer, 
Warren & Putnam, $1.50. 


The Horror of It is a portrayal of the whole truth 
of the institution of war as revealed in the torn bodies 
and minds of individuals. It pictures not ambition 
and idealism but the physical clash of forces and sol- 
diers as pawns of war. It is realism to the mth degree. 
In the face of this starkly realistic portrayal of the 
truth of war, the War Department’s idealistic presen- 
tation of war as marching troops, waving banners, 
rolling drums, can no longer be credited. The War 
Department’s idealism must be replaced by the realism 
of war itself. Ross A. COLLINS. 
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What If Mr. Gandhi Had a Free Hand? 
(From page 255.) 

ened, and skilled in colonial administration; the In- 
dians and the Jews, both inured to conquest and 
suffering from a sense of inferiority; the Brahmins 
and the Pharisees; the terrorists and the Zealots; 
the untouchables and the “People of the Land,” who 
were beyond the pale of the Law. But it should be 
noted that Christ did not give any encouragement to 
the Zealots, nor turn aside from his mission to the 
people to contract an alliance with the Pharisees. Mr. 
Gandhi has done both of these things, from political 
and patriotic motives; and this somewhat incongru- 
ous alliance is, like all political alliances, both a source 
of power and a source of weakness. If Mr. Gandhi 
can carry his heterogeneous following with him, and 
so spiritualize the whole movement for independence, 
posterity will call him blessed, and be glad that he 
launched forth into the stormy sea of politics. If on 
the other hand he falls a victim to his followers, then 
his moral position will become equivocal and posterity 
will judge that he lost his own soul in trying (unsel- 
fishly, of course) to gain the whole world. He him- 
self, I suspect, feels morally safer in jail, or in the 
intimate circle of the few who really believe in him, 
than when he is trying to steer his way amid the 
turbulent currents of the nationalist movement. All 
honor to him for venturing into those waters, whose 
moral dangers he well knows! May he not fail as dis- 
astrously as Wilson failed in a similar attempt to put 
idealism into politics on a grand scale! 


& 
Making Christianity Respectable 
(From page 257.) 

is a good representative. But this means that his ‘irst 
thought is to reflect opinion rather than to create 
opinion. In an American religious council which is 
really democratic and representative the first concern 
of the southern delegate, for example, is to reflect the 
opinion of the South and to interpret the bearing of 
that opinion on the development of policy. Clearly it 
is his duty to do that. On the other hand, if one’s 
primary interest is to inaugurate a dynamic and vital 
religious movement, southern opinion does not matter 
so much as God’s opinion. It seems highly improbable 
that a creative religious movement could emerge out 
of a democratically elected representative assembly; 
the predicament of several of the democratically con- 
trolled religious movements in America at the present 
time confirms this impression. Other means than 
democratic assemblies will have to be discovered if the 
movement of creative ideas and forces among Chris- 
tian students is to be facilitated and these other means 
are not apt to seem very respectable as judged by the 
sophisticated, self-satisfied, modern mind. 


A Prayer For Disarmament 


14 GOD, who through thy prophets of old hast fore- 
told a day when the armaments of war shall be beaten 
into the implements of peace; Hasten, we beseech thee, 
the fulfilment of this thy most sure promise. Let 
counsels of peace and unity mightily prevail, that we 
may be speedily delivered from our present confusion 
into the order and righteousness of thy kingdom; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
BISHOP BRENT. 
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The Philosopher's Chair 
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SPENGLER’S Man and Technics,* recently pub- 
lished, is a book which Christians cannot ignore. It 
is a clear statement of a position anti-Christian and 
atheistic. In its labels and symbols communism js 
both of those things. But in communism there is a 
great deal of the Christian ethic and one can even find 
in it an unrecognized theism. Spengler denies the 
reality as well as the label, for the clearest mark of 
atheism is not the denial of God but the denial of all 
human ideals and of all traces of divine activity in 
history. Cynicism is the real opposite of Christian 
faith. 

Spengler in a brief outline of man’s history claims 
that it is his essential nature to be a beast of prey, 
that he is the most developed of the carnivores. Man 
is “a very solitary soul with a proud and pensive look 
of one knowing his own destiny, with unrestrained 
sense of power in the fist habituated to deeds, a foe 
to everyone, killing, hating, resolute to conquer or to 
die.” “The tactics of his living are those of a splendid 
beast of prey, brave, crafty, and cruel.” When the 
individual does not show these qualities the group 
does. History is a record of war. “Human law is 
ever a law of the stronger to which the weaker must 
conform.” Mankind is divided into leaders and led. 
The foolish humanitarianism, anti-imperialism, inter- 
nationalism of our idealists weaken the leaders for 
the benefit of the masses and as a result the vitality 
of the race is undermined. Intelligence and ideals 
will be our destruction rather than our salvation. The 
history of the decay of cultures is set forth with ex- 
traordinary learning in Spengler’s Decline of the 
West. Now the final blow to our whole machine civi- 
lization he believes will come from the competition of 
the colored races who foolishly have been supplied 
with technical knowledge by the white man. “Only 
dreamers believe that there is a way out.” “Optimism 
is cowardice.” 





i WANT to suggest three facts which this view of 
man and history leaves out of account. First, there is 
the fact that the altruistic and tender impulses are as 
much a part of our nature as egoism and cruelty. Im- 
pulses which have their roots in family relationships 
are capable of indefinite extension though usually they 
become weaker as they are extended. Loyalty, sym- 
pathy, love, reverence, and the sense of obligation are 
a part of human nature though one would not guess it 
from this book. 

Second, we admire in others the highest develop- 
ment of the qualities of love, tenderness, and self-sac- 
rifice, however much we may fall short in those qual- 
ities ourselves. As Professor Montague argues, even 
an egoist if he is intelligent would “prefer to have his 
own friend or his own child constituted with a will to 
follow a broad and heroic, rather than a narrow and 
selfish plan of life.” What most men admire as the 
best in human life is an important clue to the real 
nature of man. 

Third, in our kind of world it is the qualities of 
coéperation and loyalty rather than those of the beast 





* Man and Technics. By Oswald Spengler. Knopf. $2.00. 
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of prey which make for welfare or survival. That 
there must be these qualities within the group if the 
group is to survive is clear enough. But around what 
group, short of all humanity, can we draw the line? 
The mutual destruction of groups is in order if we 
do not have more of those qualities. Doubtless there 
is room enough for Spengler’s pessimism but there are 
grounds for believing that the present state of the 
world is the result of two main causes—war and the 
inequality which denies purchasing power to the 
masses of the people. The remedy for the situation 
would therefore seem not to be the encouragement of 
the habits of the beast of prey which lead to war and 
to the injustice which distributes wealth in the inter- 
ests of the strong, but rather the reverse. May we 
not say that only in so far as man ceases to be a beast 
of prey can he survive or find for himself the life 
which he now approves? If that is the case what then 
is the real nature of man? 
JOHN BENNETT. 


Correspondence 








An Alternative to Politics 


Few American students today consider politics as a 
possible career. To the average student a politician 
is an individual who gains an office through an exer- 
cise of emotional appeal to prejudice, through “pull” 
and mud-slinging. His time in office is squandered in 
squabbles about party policies; in season and out he 
praises his own party, right or wrong; he uses his 
energy in bombasting the opposing party, when after 
all no perceptible difference exists between the two 
parties. Often his name is associated with graft and 
bribery. He beclouds issues and is more concerned 
with party strength than with national or interna- 
tional welfare. In other words, a politician does any- 
thing but represent the majority of citizens in an 
effort to perpetuate a just government. Is it any 
wonder, therefore, that the students of today will have 
naught to do with national governmental policies? 

I do not believe, however, that the situation is en- 
tirely hopeless. No thinking student can see a way 
out by way of the policies practiced by the two parties 
now in control. But there exists an alternative in 
that philosophy of government which contends that 
economically men shall be equal, and wealth is pre- 
vented from being concentrated in the hands of a few 
individuals. Success in life should be measured, not 
in terms of money but of higher values. 


This theory of government holds that no man may 
justly amass a fortune while his employees have not 
more than the bare necessities of life. Also, it holds 
that the paradox of a surplus of the necessities of life 
on one hand and millions of hungry unemployed on 
the other is a supreme injustice. 

This theory of government believes that the flames 
of international jealousies, fanned into hatred because 
of the economic rivalry of capitalism, should be re- 
placed by international coéperation and friendship. 
And further, adherents to this philosophy of govern- 
ment believe it to be the nearest approach to a prac- 
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tical application to the business of government of the 
principles taught by Christ. 

I have refrained from using the word “socialism,” 
for so much misunderstanding is connected with the 
word. To many, it brings immediately to mind com- 
munism:; anarchism; bomb throwing. Socialism 
means none of these. It is a way of life which seeks 
economic equality for all men, and relegates money to 
its proper position as a purchaser of the necessities of 
life and not as a means of control over other indi- 
viduals nor as a measure of success. 

This alternative is one which as students today we 
can intelligently understand and as statesmen in the 
future may perpetuate as a governmental ideal. It is 
a way of thinking which cannot be inculcated in the 
minds of the majority over night; understanding of 
it will come gradually. Although the goal is distant, 
there are innumerable stepping stones which we as in- 
telligent men and women must first see, and then as 
ethical human beings use as a basis of action. 


Lynchburg. PHILLIPS B. FREER. 


4a 
Students and Racial Injustice 


A young man (white) offended by the presence of 
an old man on the trolley seat next to him, muttered 
the word Nigger. Without word or glance the old 
man rose patiently and went to the rear of the car. 

Prominent Christian ministers were holding an an- 
nual meeting at a college, forty miles distant from 
their home city. Dining hall officials refused to serve 
one of the Doctors of Divinity—a Christian, gentle- 
man, scholar, Negro. The white ministers didn’t rise up 
in a body and go home—this one Christian did leave, 
apparently without resentment. All felt badly about 
the incident, but “What else could have been done?” 

At another institution officials objected to a group 
of Negro students coming to their campus to hold a 
conference with members of the local Young Men’s 
and Women’s Christian Associations. It would have 
been “unwise to allow Negroes such privileges.” 

The above instances are true, and are typical of 
many others. 

Are students concerned about Christian race rela- 
tionships? Students today are thinking of the prob- 
lem of Christian race relationships. Many of them 
are doing something about it. Of all race problems in 
this country, that which involves the Negroes and the 
whites seems to be by far the most important. 

The writer has had the opportunity of talking with 
student leaders of both races. As a result of such con- 
tacts he is convinced that many of the prejudices now 
held by both races, but more particularly by the 
whites, must and will be eliminated. Each race is able 
to make splendid contributions to our civilization. 

It has been encouraging to see the fine Christian 
fellowship at conferences participated in by members 
of both races; student leaders of both races sitting 
side by side at meals, sharing the best thought of each 
other. One thing is certain—leaders of both races 
realize that as Christians, as Americans, the largest 
amount of mutual good can be accomplished while ra- 
cial purity is maintained. As a great leader of the 
Negro race keenly said, ‘““‘We can be brothers in Christ 
without being brothers-in-law.” 

MARK W. Woops. 

University of Maryland. 
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AFRIC-AMERICAN 


I saw a Negro girl sitting in a model-T Ford eating 
an ice cream cone— 

Her dark eyes saddened by ages of superstition, fear, 
and oppression, 

Her face expressing the hunger of a hound half- 
starved in winter. 


Africa gave her a fear of gods, and the gloom of 


despair. 
America left her alone in a wilderness of civilized 
man, 
With ignorance and an ice cream cone on Saturday. 
7 
PENNIES 


Black hands of a Negro woman reached out for pen- 
nies in change pushed to her across the counter 
at our meat market. 

They were hard, tough hands, slender and crooked. 

They are the hands that wash the clothes for the peo- 
ple of our town. 

For sixty years they have been grasping pennies and 
tapping them one by one, counting them. 

For sixty years they have taken a basket at dawn and 
gone into town to scrub and wash for white 
folks. 

For sixty years they have tied nickles in the corner 
of handkerchiefs at evening, 

And gone back home, to a two-roomed house with a 
mud chimney. 

HAVER CURRIE. 
University of Texas. 
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THE 
ROUND WORLD 


In all the summer conferences in June, when the 
Association members are discussing international re- 
lations and the contribution of Jesus to world under- 
standing and brotherhood, it will be enlightening and 
encouraging to contemplate the way in which this 
Student Christian Internationale—The World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation—is actually functioning 
now to overcome tension and liberate the healing min- 
istry of Christian love. We therefore print on this 
page two examples of the way in which, in India and 
in China, our fellow students are moving creatively 
in the spirit of Christ in the midst of extreme hos- 
tility, misunderstanding, and wrong: 


A Prayer 


Father of all men, 
With whom is no distance 
And to whom no man is a stranger, 


Give us understanding one of another: 

Briton of Indian, Indian of Briton, 

Seeing thine image both in our likeness and unlike- 
ness. 

Give us courage to go on seeking to understand, 

Humility to see where we have failed to understand 
and still fail. 


Lord of Truth, make us true. 
Lord of Life, make us free and willing that others 
should be free. 


Lord of Love, teach us to love. 

Break through our pride and make us lowly. 
Break down our barriers and make us one. 
One in common service and sacrifice, 

One before thee. 

One in thee. 


Lord of Peace, teach us so to live in thy peace that 
we may make peace. 


Lord of Hope, give us faith to believe, 
Even in the present darkness, 

That the dawn is at hand. 

In thy light may we see light. 


—By an Indian Student. 


To Christian Students of China 


The basic principle of the spirit of Christ is love. 
Love’s method is contrary to the method of war. No 
matter how we try to justify a war, our hearts are 
still profoundly disturbed. Advocates of the way of 
love are looked upon as futile in their idealism and 
they gain neither sympathy nor understanding in their 
position. Advocates of resistance by force see war as 
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the only method which can be used during a necessary 
period of transition. Can we rest without a solution 
for this dilemma? The way of Jesus rests on the 
realistic, but also it transcends the tangible facts of 
life at its present level. The’method which he left us 
is both adventurous and creative. The tragedies of 
war strengthen our conviction that the method of 
force must be eliminated in the intercourse of civilized 
peoples. In the teaching of Jesus we catch a gleam of 
light ahead. Amidst the cruel realities of our present 
world order, let us seek to actualize this method of 
love in a spirit of high adventure and of creative en- 
deavor. 

The Japanese invasion of Chinese territory is the 
work of a few jingo militarists and politicians. There 
must be many enlightened and right-minded people in 
Japan. A policy of force adopted by a minority causes 
the guiltless majority to suffer. This indeed is tragic. 
We should see this clearly in the conflict and utterly 
refuse to harbor a spirit of enmity towards the whole 
Japanese people. Further, we should incite the for- 
ward-looking Christian youth of both countries to 
displace their militarists, politicians, and capitalists 
and to eliminate all those sinister influences which 
cause conflict between the two countries. The task is 
overwhelming, yet we cannot shirk it since the respon- 
sibility rests upon us. In our daily prayers, thoughts, 
discussions, studies and plans, we can aim at nothing 
less than this and the ultimate transformation of our 
present social system and the establishment of a world 
order of good will and mutual codperation. 

Upon our eyes falls the shadow of a cross, but we 
must march on courageously; we doubt not that our 
pathway is strewn with thorns, but we must go for- 
ward heedless of suffering. The spirit of the true 
Christian admits room for neither doubt nor hesita- 
tion.—Message from the National Student Committees 
of Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. of China. 


Student Movements and Unemployment 


From many countries come réports of special ac- 
tivity by student Christian Associations on behalf of 
the unemployed. In the United States an extensive 
program is being carried forward by the Yale Uni- 
versity Christian Association, through the justly 
famed Yale Hope Mission. 

Activity along similar lines by the Russian Student 
Christian Movement in the Balkans and in Paris de- 
serves special notice. Out of their own poverty these 
students have been making tremendous sacrifices this 
winter to help relieve the suffering of other young 
men out of work. At the Paris headquarters for the 
last two months the Movement has opened a tea-read- 
ing room where the unemployed guests receive bread, 
sugar and tea in generous quantities. Other groups 
in Paris helped this enterprise by providing small 
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sums of money, literature and volunteer workers. At 
the request of the unemployed a series of discussions 
have been organized, one led by A. Nikitin, on The 
Réle of Religion in the Life of Russian Emigrants. 


International Theological Seminar 


A number of Christian Movements with headquar- 
ters in Geneva are coéperating with the Faculty of 
Theology of the University of Geneva in arranging 
for an international theological seminar. Following 
are some of the courses: The Meaning of Revelation, 
by Professor Emil Brunner of Zurich; Christianity 
and Politics, by J. R. Slotemaker de Bruine of Hol- 
land; Recent Religious Thought in Great Britain, by 
an Anglican Church leader; Principles and Problems 
of the Oecumenical Movements, by Adolf Keller of 
Geneva; John Calvin and the Modern World, by Pro- 
fessor Eugéne Choisy of Geneva; Missions in the Far- 
Eastern Disruption, by a leading missionary; Types 
of Modern Christianity, by W. A. Visser ’t Hooft of 
Geneva. 

The seminar dates are July 15-August 15. Further 
information may be secured through THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN. 


Geneva Correspondence 


April 15th. 
TO MY AMERICAN FRIENDS: 


Why did so many peace organizations spend their 
money to have delegates here for the “big parade,” 
and then let them go home when the real conference 
began? While the Disarmament Conference is not 
now the “social success” that it was in the first three 
spectacular weeks, since Easter some decisions have 
been made which are certain to control the whole of 
the future work of the conference. 


The early presentation by Mr. Gibson of “the Amer- 
ican plan” for security, based on the prohibition of 
the most disastrous land weapons of aggression, caused 
much misunderstanding but also helped to precipitate 
the unanimous adoption by the conference of its guid- 
ing principles. The most important of these are: 

(1) Disarmament is to be progressive. By impli- 
cation this involves a permanent disarmament com- 
mission with conferences at stated intervals to carry 
forward the work begun this year. 

(2) The “first step” in this progressive program 
must be a big one. The substitution of the “progres- 
sive” for the “total disarmament now” formula “must 
not be used” as an excuse for an agreement that dis- 
appoints the universal expectation that radical reduc- 
tions in the world’s burden of armaments will result 
from the 1932 conference. 

(3) Article VIII of the League Covenant, with its 
provision for taking account of the special geographi- 
cal situation and other circumstances of each country, 
is to govern the conference. Mr. Litvinoff of Russia 
alone voted against this—favoring in its place a more 
uniform proportional reduction plan, on the ground 
that if the conference takes account of the special cir- 
cumstances of each state “it will not only have no end- 
ing but no beginning.” While common sense seems 
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on Mr. Litvinoff’s side, yet it is a “common sense” 
that leaves out of account the conflicting national pol- 
itics and psychologies which must be harmonized jf 
significant decisions are to be reached. Around Article 
VIII center the disarmament promises made to Ger- 
many and her allies as well as the special circum- 
stances provision. It is one of the many situations 
here where “a straight line is not the shortest distance 
between two points.” 


(4) The conference voted in principle for “qualita- 
tive disarmament,” thus committing itself to an 
agreement which deals in a special way with the worst 
weapons of aggression (land, air and sea) either by 
their total “prohibition” (American plan) or their 
“internationalization” (French plan). The resolution 
as finally adopted did away with the misapprehensions 
associated with Mr. Gibson’s earlier statement of the 
American plan—particularly the French feeling that 
it was sprung on the conference to prevent discussion 
of internationalization of armaments. This is of great 
importance at this stage. Distasteful as are the mili- 
tary aspects of the French plan to many countries, 
underlying the plan is nevertheless “the big idea” that 
one of the prices of progress in the organization of 
international peace and order is the willingness of na- 
tions to give up certain aspects of national sover- 
eignty. It is possible that the thorough discussion of 
this idea (after the French elections) may modify the 
French idea regarding the military foundations of 
security and the American idea of responsibility. 
There is no way of demonstrating adequately the effi- 
cacy of moral sanctions in international life so long as 
the partnership of the United States is on such a dis- 
tant and uncertain basis. 

With summer vacations approaching students should 
be reminded that the hard and decisive work of the 
Disarmament Conference is in the debates of the com- 
missions and subcommissions during the weeks just 
ahead. The work of disarmament education begun in 
the colleges should be vigorously carried on by stu- 
dents throughout the country. 


@ 
April 18th. 

For three days the small space reserved for diplo- 
mats, organizations and the public has been crowded. 
The debate on “principles” drags on—many of the 
reporters’ seats are vacant. Suddenly there is a rush 
and the reporters are back—sure sign of “coming 
events.” In walks Mr. Stimson, the first American 
Secretary of State since President Wilson to partici- 
pate in any official Geneva function. He takes his seat 
beside Mr. Paul Boncour of France. The debate goes 
on—there are many personal greetings during trans- 
lations but no “speech”—and of course many disap- 
pointed Americans: but “Mr. Stimson is not here to 
make speeches.” The leading article the next day by 
William Martin, the able political writer of The Jour- 
nal de Geneva, is titled: Mr. Stimson and Security. 
The opportunity is Mr. Stimson’s to prove himself one 
of the greatest Secretaries of State in American his- 
tory. With Stimson, Tardieu, Bruening, Grandi, Mc- 
Donald and Simon conferring in Geneva frequently 
the week of April 18th may, when the story of this 
conference is written, prove to have been the decisive 
one in its history. 


Geneva. 
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High LIGHTS 


A Vocational Guidance Try-out 


The Monmouth College Y. M. C. A. this spring con- 
ducted for the men of the college its first program of 
Vocational Guidance. They determined not to dupli- 
eate the plan of Vocational Guidance already being 
followed by the administration, but to supplement it. 
From the very beginning the Association’s program 
received the whole-hearted codperation of the presi- 
dent and the deans of the college. 

Professor L. W. Bartlett of the Y. M. C. A. College 
in Chicago, by correspondence and by a two-day visit, 
helped the group in formulating and carrying out the 
plans. The Strong Vocational Aptitude Test* and the 
Thurstone Personality Schedule+ were secured. Pub- 
licity was given through chapel announcements, col- 
lege publications, and posters. Shortly before the 
week in which the tests were to be given, all inter- 
ested men were invited to attend a meeting on voca- 
tians at which the Dean of the College spoke on the 
new opportunities. Next, the tests were given—two 
opportunities each day for three days. After the tests 
had been scored, Professor Bartlett visited the college 
to direct the counseling program. Ten local men, care- 
fully selected to speak for as many leading professions 
and businesses, met with Dr. Bartlett for instruction 
in their task. Later they met with students in groups 
and finally with individuals who desired to talk with 
them regarding opportunities, preparation needed, 
qualities desired, etc. Since the counseling, articles 
have appeared in the college paper calling attention to 
books on careers. These books have been placed in 
the library for reference. 

It is difficult to evaluate the results of such pro- 
gram, but the Association is planning to renew its 
efforts next year, beginning earlier, trying to reach a 
larger number of men and to follow up with more per- 
sonal counseling and further recommendations for 
reading. The girls on the campus, feeling a worth- 
while opportunity was escaping them, have under the 
leadership of the Y. W. C. A. organized a similar Vo- 
cational Guidance program, which is now under way. 


Work, Study and Play 


Students interested in the labor movement and in 
forces working toward a better social order are in- 
vited to visit the Commonwealth College Summer 
Camp, to be held in the Arkansas Ozarks from June 
through September, at which a combined program of 
play, work and study is available. The cost of room, 
board, laundry service and educational features is less 
than a dollar a day under this plan. The camp is 
operated in connection with the summer session of 
Commonwealth College, an Arkansas labor school, 
where students and teachers work part time for room 
and board. This idea will be borrowed by the sum- 
mer camp, and visitors will put in fifteen hours weekly 
at community tasks to keep costs low. Discussion 
circles are scheduled on the labor movement, world 


* Published by Leland Stanford University Press, 7c each 
Published by the University of Chicago Press, 2c each; score- 
cards for the personality test are sent without extra charge but 
score-cards for the vocational interest test cost $1.00 per set 
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Wide World 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY STAGES A PEACE PARADE 


news and present-day problems. There will be swim- 
ming, hiking, dancing, tennis, and a labor theater. 
Write: The Executive Secretary, Commonwealth Col- 
lege, Mena, Ark. 


To Chicago! 


“What holds up World Peace?” The Intercollegiate 
Disarmament Council asks the question and answers 
it: “The public has been slowly learning that war 
must go but the public has not learned to act politically 
to make war go.” The Council suggests the following 
way to achieve political action: “The Republican Na- 
tional Convention opens in Chicago on June 14th. The 
Democratic National Convention opens in Chicago on 
June 27th. Put peace planks in the platforms, then 
make the politicians stand on them. Here’s the way: 

“1. A national committee is arranging for at least 
one automobile from each state to go to Chicago be- 
for June 14th. Local people are getting the cars and 
filling them. 

“2 A national committee is drawing up a general 
peace plank. Special planks on specific issues will be 
offered. 

“3. At Chicago, a headquarters committee at No. 6 
North Michigan Avenue is arranging a World Peace 
mass demonstration of all automobiles, hearings be- 
fore the Resolutions Committees of both conventions 
to insist on peace planks, an important world affairs’ 
conference between the conventions for information 
and strategy, and reasonable accommodations near 
Chicago at Hammond, Indiana, and Aurora and Wau- 
ekegan, Illinois. 

“4. College groups, national world peace groups, 
and local clubs, campuses, etc., are signing up to go, 
to get others to go, and to support in every possible 
way.” 

Information may be secured from Paul Harris, Jr., 
532 Seventeenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Bible Study Retreat 


A group of men from Albright, Lafayette, Franklin 
and Marshall and Lancaster Seminary recently met 
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with Bruce Curry on the Franklin and Marshall cam- 
pus to study the problem of the group method of Bible 
study. The lack of this type of study is being keenly 
felt by leaders on many campuses, and it was the de- 
sire to determine more accurately effective means of 
initiating and carrying on these studies that brought 


the group together at Lancaster. The Retreat was 
organized into a series of five meetings, lasting an 
hour and a half, in which Dr. Curry presented the 
technique of this study in his characteristic challeng- 
ing way. 

In the first meeting, Dr. Curry presented the reason 
for studying Christ’s life, stressing the fact that the 
principles, the ideals, the philosophy of the life of 
Jesus constitute the very foundation of life itself. 
Following this, techniques of studying Biblical pas- 
Sages were considered: the problem approach and the 
book approach. Dr. Curry illustrated these techniques 
with concrete problems and passages. After discuss- 
ing the technique of the studies, the group considered 
the methods of initiating studies. “Life Experimental 
Groups” may be started either by one interested indi- 
vidual or they may be sponsored by the Christian As- 
sociation Cabinet, which will also provide a method of 
training leaders. 

Those who attended the Retreat felt that its value 
lay not only in the techniques learned but also, in per- 
haps greater degree, in the zeal and enthusiasm in- 
spired by Dr. Curry. 

Fireside Forums at the University of Texas 

At the University of Texas the “Fireside Forum” 
program covers a six weeks’ period in the fall term 
and makes possible students and members of the fac- 
ulty becoming better acquainted with each other and 
frankly discussing together campus problems. This 
vear the program was organized in 34 fraternity and 
boarding houses with more than 1,300 students par- 
ticipating in the informal meetings led by 55 faculty 
members and other leaders on the campus. 


N.C. S. A. Meeting and Training Institute 


The annual meeting of the National Council of Stu- 
dent Associations will be held September 3-5 at* 
Estes Park, Colorado. While the official sessions will 
not begin until September 3, a specially arranged 
Training Institute in Student Christian Leadership 
will be held August 23-September 2. N. C. S. A. 
delegates and other student leaders are urged to at- 
tend this Institute, plans for which include a seminar 
on problems confronting undergraduate officers, daily 
study under the leadership of Professor Bruce Curry 
in “Jesus and His Cause,” student discussion hour, 
daily Secretary-Student Parley on “Experience Shar- 
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ing in Successful Association Work.” Inquiries 
should be addressed to any Association Field Secre- 
tary. 


International Week 


At the College of the Pacific (Stockton, Cal.) for 
the last four years the Council for the Prevention of 
War, the Foreign Policy Association, the American 
Association of University Women, the American Red‘ 
Cross, the Stockton Cosmopolitan Club, the College 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. have united in an Inter- 
national Week program. This year one of the leading 
events in the program was a Model Disarmament Con- 
ference, in which neighboring colleges participated. 
In addition, there were addresses on “Manchuria, the 
Balkans of Asia,” “Mexico,” “The Moratorium—What 
After 1932?” forums, round tables, and banquets. 
The climax of the week was the students’ pledge to 
bring an Hawaiian Exchange Student from the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii to study at the College of the Pacific 
next year. 


Interracial Programs 


Recognizing that the city of Atlanta constitutes a 
remarkable field for intercollegiate, interracial, and 
inter-Association student enterprise, representatives 
of the Student Christian Associations organized last 
spring the Atlanta Intercollegiate Council. During the 
fall of this year plans were made by the Council for 
a conference on the theme, “The Quest for God.” This 
conference was held in November. Howard Thurman 
of Morehouse approached the theme from the poetical 
and philosophical viewpoint, and W. A. Smart of 
Emory made the theological approach. With the 
larger perspective provided by this conference, the 
Council felt itself ready to work in a more restricted 
area—Race Relations. In February the second con- 
ference was held. Dr. T. Z. Koo spoke on “Race in 
the Modern World as It Appears to an Oriental.” 
Both of the conferences have been highly successful 
in attendance, enthusiasm, intellectual stimulation and 
spiritual depth, and are considered by the Council a 
forecast of the work it will do in the future. 

The State Conference of the North Carolina Stu- 
dent Volunteer Union, held in Raleigh, N. C., was an 
opportunity for many students to come to an under- 
standing of members of other races. In the discus- 
sion on race relations in America, no student present 
hesitated to speak frankly his opinion concerning spe- 
cific cases. All forms of discrimination and inequality 
of opportunities were denounced. A significant act 
of the conference was the elimination of the Colored 
Work Secretary, thus uniting the North Carolina Stu- 
dent Volunteer Union into one union. Each officer 
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hereafter will be an officer of the entire Union. Per- 
sonality will be the determining factor in the election 
of officers, not college, race, or class. 


Conferences, East and West 


Whittier College was the scene in March of a 
Southern California Conference on Christian Vo- 
cations. The Pacific Southwest Student Field Council 
and the Pacific Interseminary Movement codperated 
to present to students “The Challenge of Religious 
Education,” “The Challenge of Y. M. C. A. Work,” 
“The Challenge of Foreign Missions,” and “The Chal- 
lenge of the Ministry.” 

About a hundred delegates were expected to attend 
the Intercollegiate Student-Faculty Conference for 
colleges in Minnesota and Wisconsin held in April at 
Lake Independence, near Minneapolis. One hundred 
and fifty-two actually attended. Seminar groups were 
held on “The Economic Tangle,” “What and Why of 
Education,” “Racial Attitudes,” “My Friends Drink, 
Should I?” “Religion’s Perplexities,” and the “Inter- 
national Situation.” 

Seventy-five students, professors and their friends 
from the colleges in the vicinity of Los Angeles met 
together at U. C. L. A. the last week-end in April to 
indulge in “audacious thinking on a pertinent issue.” 
The issue involved was the present economic order 
and the new economic order which Christian Associa- 
tions are anxious to motivate their members to build. 
Robert Whitaker spoke on “The World Tomorrow,” 
George Kirkpatrick on “The Order We Have Out- 
grown,” Allan Hunter, Herbert Harris, H. J. Voorhis 
and the entire conference in discussion groups on 
“Principles Underlying a Desirable Society.” Prac- 
tically an entire day was devoted to consideration of 
programs of social change—programs varying from 
communism to anarchism. The conference closed with 
a discussion of the tactics students should use. The 
conference was held under the auspices of the Eco- 
nomics Commission of the Student Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. of Southern California. 

The annual Tri-College Retreat, including repre- 
sentatives of the Christian Associations of Gettysburg 
College, Franklin and Marshall College, and Dickinson 
College, was held recently at Dickinson. “The Place 
and Function of the Student Christian Association on 
a College Campus” was the general subject discussed. 
Specific problems such as “Major Emphases for Next 
Year” and “How to Enlist the Coéperation of Faculty 
Members” were considered in detail. 


North Dakota Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. repre- 
sentatives laid plans in their annual conference on 
the theme, “Where Do We Go from Here—Socially, 
Religiously, Economically?” Careful thought was 
given in discussion groups to problems related to 
“Family Relations,” “This Economic Tangle,” “Voca- 
tions,” “Religious Perplexities,” and “World Fellow- 
ship.” 

At the spring meeting of the Central Field Execu- 
tive Committee of the Y. M. C. A., representatives of 
eight of the large universities in that region expressed 
the need for an interchange of information among the 
religious organizations in the larger schools. A con- 
ference was therefore held in Chicago in early April 
of the leaders of the Christian Associations of these 
universities. It was felt that strength and vision were 
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gained by an exchange of plans and aims and prob- 
lems and through the face-to-face fellowship. 

A Student Conference on Pacific Relations is sched- 
uled for July 25th-3lst at the University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu. Information may be secured from the sec- 
retary of the conference. 


Political Convention at Minnesota 


On May 20th a mock political convention was held 
at the University of Minnesota. The Progressive 
Party, nominating Norman Thomas, presented as 
planks in their platform systematic planning of public 
works, social insurance, entrance to the League of 
Nations and World Court, recognition of Russia, na- 
tionalization of natural resources, steeply graduated 
income, inheritance and gift taxes, an annual lateral 
reduction of at least 10% in existing duties. 


New Buildings 


The new University Religious Center at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles has recently been 
dedicated with unique ceremony. The religious groups 
at the U. C. L. A. have agreed to join together in their 
approach to the campus, feeling that such a joint ap- 
proach need not imperil the faith of any group but 
that ways might be discovered in which all could work 
adequately. Grouped around a central reception room 
are the offices of the various pastors—Catholic, Jew- 
ish, Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, Congregational, 
Disciple, Lutheran and Episcopal—together with those 
of the Y. M. C. A., which is the codrdinating agency 
among the Protestant men. The Y. W. C. A. main- 
tains its separate building and work for women stu- 
dents and the churches continue certain activities in 
their own headquarters. 

In September the new International House in Chi- 
cago will be open for occupancy. The purpose of this 
International House, located near the University of 
Chicago, is to promote international friendship and 
understanding among the students of the world who 
are studying in Chicago and its vicinity. 

Provision is made for 333 dormitory rooms for men 
and 177 for women. In addition, there are social 
rooms, a lounge, reception room, library, dining room, 
and assembly hall. The second floor of the front sec- 
tion of the House consists of club rooms, known as 
“National Rooms.” The “Home Room” will be used 
by the Director for entertaining groups of students 
and visitors. The “home” idea is fundamental in the 
International House experiment. 
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For BALANCED RATIONS for the summer (I am as- 
suming that the reading schedule of most of my 
friends is hopelessly overcrowded until after Summer 
Conference) I recommend: 


Thunder and Dawn—America’s Appointment with 
Destiny; by President Glenn Frank. Because of the 
brilliance and simplicity of its analysis of the colossal 
changes through which the modern world—the one in 
which you and I will have to live and work—is passing. 

Macmillan; $3.50.) 


Living Creatively—by Kirby Page; for those who 
have begun to sense their own need for a practical 
working philosophy of life with greater “edge” and 
“temper.” (Farrar & Rinehart; $2.) 


Toward a New Way of Life—by David R. Porter, 
Francis Henson and Harry Bone; for that still more 
select group who are ready to join in a disciplinary 
fellowship for the personal discovery and demonstra- 
tion of the life-principles of Jesus. (Secure from THE 


INTERCOLLEGIAN; 25 cents.) 
i 


Texas in blue-bonnet time! That is a sight worth a 
year at hard labor. But in my mental picture of those 
kaleidoscopic days, the glorious hillsides carpeted in 
blue with flashes here and there of red, yellow and 
white poppies, serve only as background for that more 
vivid and priceless memory of the friendly family of 
hospitable folk who are the Student Movement. 


It is a friendship of hard deep thinking and coura- 
geous Christian living as well as of good times, as 
anyone will find who commits himself to a series of 
cabinet visits or week-end conferences. But the Move- 
ment is like that; always it is an exhilirating fellow- 
ship. 

a 


At Texas A. & M. I found a series of freshman dis- 
cussion groups which I should like to enter for world 
honors; all continued for six weeks under faculty- 
student leadership (some, however, refused to dis- 
band!); 96°, of the freshman class attended two or 
more sessions; subjects included campus problems, 
personal questions of belief and conduct as well as 
racial and social issues. 


Sam Houston College at Huntsville I had not visited 
in nearly ten years, but I found two vivid character- 
istics still strongly evident: an unparalleled com- 
radarie between faculty and students (each consider 
themselves “members” of the college) and a truly re- 
markable world outlook. Association meetings for the 
year are about equally divided between the race prob- 
lem in their own community; world disarmament; the 
meaning of the religion of Jesus. 


“The modern university,” declares a Yale under- 
graduate, “is not an educational institution, it is an 
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advertisement on a grand scale.” But that I fear j@ 
not news. If the university in any age intrigues @ 
few each year into becoming real students, its future 
is secure. The democratic purpose of education j 
America, however, is not to create an aristocracy of 
scholarship but to make the educational opportuni 
accessible for any who will claim it. 


To Robert Russa Moton, President of Tuskegee, 
been awarded the eighteenth Spingarn Medal, in 
ognition of his leadership of Negro opinion and acti 
in the United States; of his stand for education j 
Haiti; of his support of equal opportunity for th 
Negro in the American public school system, and @ 
his expression of the ideals of the Negro in his book 
“What the Negro Thinks.” 


The World Tomorrow, I see is to become a weekly 
Logical and commendable as this is I shall regret it i 
this means that Kirby Page will henceforth have les 
time for visits to the colleges. 


I am glad thus to share news of the arrival, on April 
27th, of a son, John George, to Henry and Betty Va 
Dusen who send this good news from their tempora 
home in a sixteenth century baronial castle on t 
edge of the Pentland Hills, near Endinburgh. T 
three Van Dusens return to New York in Septemberg 


Elliott Speer (son of Robert E. Speer) after a yea 
of study abroad returns in September to become Pri 
cipal of Mt. Hermon School. We welcome him agailf 
into this direct connection with the Student Movemen 


To friends who will join me at Estes Park for u 
gent August-September meetings I address the follow 
ing (by Margaret Dahlberg) : 


Colorado 


‘laming skies above the hilltops; 
Mountains purpled by the mist; 
Opal lakes with limpid coolness, 
Mighty fire by heaven kissed; 
Clouds that rise above the skyline 
Peaceful heralds of the night; 
Lady Moon in th’ East arising 
With attendant stars alight. 
Tumbling madly down the hillside 
In a haste excelling all 
Of meager efforts made by man— 
A grand cascade: a waterfall. 
To the. Father in the heavens, 
Maker of the earth and sky— 
Reverence and awe reign in us, 
As we praise thee, God Most High. 
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